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ABSTRACT ' 

The Hassachusetts Occupational Coapetence Access 
Project "(OCAP) vas designed to provide secondary school students vith 
aarketable skills and to increase thteir ability to Bake decisions , , 
about careers. The first yearns efforts were prinarily concerned with 
setting up the project and with inservice training £or. teachers,) 
couni^lors, and administrators. Work was directed toward three 
pj^ojected 0CAP components: A cpapetency^based career guidance system, 
a skill outcome exploratory program, aBd a system of computerized 
student f il6s. (When completed the student files may be linked with 
the project-career d^ta bank of more than 35,000 performance 
objectives for occupatidlis and occupational clusters). Two career 
information centers were established and more are planned for ^ / 
additional schools. Appendixe;5 (134 pages) include project materialjs, 
the* third-party evaluation report, and the sponsor' s «ite visit 
report. (HP) ^ - " 
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PART I 



OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCE ACCESS 
PROJECT .~i OVERVIEW 



\ 



Today's educational system demands that students begin making a ^erles of 
career-related decisions In about the. eighth grade and continuing through 
^ high schodl. These declslqns — what courses to taKe, whether te select 



* >u*\ - a vocational program, which vocatlpnal area to purine — affect cai'eer options 

> in a. very direct way. Yet, although the educational system demands that these 

'"! ' ' ' ' 

^ \|*clslons be made, most, school systems do very little ta provide the student 

with ^e tools needed to make these Important decisions wisely. Tqo many 

students ieiye high s^cFiool with little real knowledge of the world^ of work, with 

► fnsufflclent awareness of how their Interests and talents relate to career choices, 

, ' " ■ u ^ , . » ' 

^ and without any rpark^ajDle skills. . ^ - 

^ The Occupational Competence Access Project (OCAP) ^ repre^ts one approach 

to this problem. The two basic alms of th'? proje^Pfe: , (1) to Increase 
student skills and| abilities In relation to employmtn^ opporfi)nltles, and 

• . (2) to Increase stud^ ability In career declslon-makthg." OCAP Is a three- 

year project operated as a joint effort among the King Philip- Regional School 
^ , Dikrict (Wrentham, ^assachuset^', the Lynn Public Schools (Lynn, Mass- 

achusetts) and Project CAkEER (a research and development activity of the 
Massachusetts Dlvisipn^^j/ Occupational Education) . (The text of th^ origlnl^l 

" ^ proposal can be |e|lnd-in Appendix A.) The twd school systems provide 

■4..'' ' \''^. . * " 

quite different settlVigs; King Philip 4s a regional school district serving 

several small towns In a semi-rural setting, while Lynn is an urban-l-ndustrlal- , 

^ ' ' • -' ' 

center with high unemployment and large numbers of minority residents. 

' 7 ' ■ . « 



These dlfifirences are significant since OCAP Is Intended as a model appropriate 
for wider use In the future. OCAP Is utilizing the tapabllltles of Project 
CAREER/ which has developed a computerized data bank to serve as a / 
resource for career education. Us^lng the data and technical assistance of 
Pr6iect CAREER^^CAP Intends to Implement a coordinated system of career- 
related Instruction and guidance In the King Philip High School and In one 
of the Lynn high schools (Lynn English). 

Basically. OCAP seeks to coordinate three components into 'a system of 
guidance and instruction designed to provide students^ with career exploration 
activities and skills attainment. The three OCAP components Include: a 
competency-based career guidance system, a skill outcome exploratory program 
and a system of computerized student competency files. 

Competency-Based Career Guidance System 

This 'system begins with an assessment of a student's Interests and 
abilities (self-awareness) and then lead Into an information-providing stage 
where the student is exposed to a variety of occupational clusters and 
relationships among those-occupatlons (career awareness) . The student 
is providcSd with resouiPces for renting his interests, abilities ^d 
skills to particular occupatlons^>/Thls ^rt of guidance system operates 
as part of d stuclent's totaL program; traditional guidance activities are 
coorjdinated witl^ Instructional activities (through occupational exploratory 
programs) and with Innovative guidance tools (e.g. computerized inventories 
of student skUls can be linked to the resources of Project CAREER'S data 
bank).^ . ' ^ 



Skill Outcoma gxptdratpry Progmm ^ 

This aspect of the program exposes students to a number of career clusters ^ 
via practical learning experiences in such a way that students can obtain 
mal||^table skills in the process of career exploration, .Occupational and 
academic instruction become "^more complementary by the infusion of 
career- related activities into the academic classroom. By listing/' the skills 
learned in terms of specific tasks performed, each^udent's accomplishments 
can be recq^^ded and utilized through the student competency file system. 

Student Competency F 1 1 es 

Each student's file contains a computerized listing of occupational competencies 
, (performance objectives) and academic competencies (prerequisite learnings) 
in which the student has demonstrated proficiency. The skills which a 
student learns in his sqhool programs are coded so that they can be 
linked to the appropriate performance objectives in the Project CAREER 
data bank, which presently includes over 35,000 industrially validated 
performance objectives linked to ^occupations ahd to occupational clusters, , 



In the'Project CAREER data bank, each coded performance objective is 

\. 

linked tb\|ts coded prerequisite learnings, and,' similarly, each occupation 
is appropriately linked to its required performance objectives. Thus, a 
progression of prerequisites for each skill, and a progression of skills 
for each occi)pation is easily identified. In addition, the prerequisites 
common to any group of skills may be identified; the skills common to a 
cluster of occupations may be identified; the prerequisites common to specific) 
occupations may be identified; and, in fact, an endless series of desired 
data configurations and tinkages may be ident||ed. w 9 



An lmm€cHate ramification of the abova Is that tha coursa of study and 
accomplishmant to satisfy tha raqujramants of any occupation in tha data bank 
can ba printad out aasily. in addition, if a givan studant has his/her 
accomplishments identified in a computer file, then the additional requirements 
of any antire,,jM^upation can be identified. In fact, this can be generalized, 
as foHowsv ^ Given any' student's flie of ac$:omplished prerequisite learnings 

I r 

and occupational skills, then a completed analysis of where this file of accomplish- 
ments matches occupational requirements can be made. 

Competency Based Guidance System 

this is the key to the competency based guidance system. This component 
of a total guidance system uses occupation competency requirements as i 

(1) a means of identifying exploratory liSkperiences common to clusters, 

(2) a mechanism for steering s^dents toward areas in' which they show 
greater expertise, and (3) a basis for a wide variety of other guidance 
information. 

/ 

By bringing together th^ various elements in the guidance system, the 
o^upational exploratory program and the student file system, 06AP makes 
it possible to coordinate a student's career education activities — those 
which occur ih' the various classrooms and those taking place in non- 
classroom guidance activities. In addition, OCAP seeks to extend this 
coherence to other important points in the school/career environment. 
The high school .program should not operate in isolation from pareer education 
at the elementary and junior high levels. Nor should it be cut off from the 



•mployment community or from colleges end other post-high school programs. 
To facilitate a smooth transition between school levels and between school 
and employment, OCA^ can be linked to existing career education programs in 
the feeder schools at Kl^g Philip .and Lynn so that 9 student^s experiences in 
OCAP will complement tiis earlier career learning. By establishing ties to 
the employment community in both areas, OCAP can utilize area employers 
as resources for^the activities of«the project (e.g., cooperative education, 
'^shadow'' prbgrams« practice interviews) as well as potential employment 
sites fbr school graduates. 

The development of the program compon^ts and their coordination into a 
working system should produce important student benefi||i. A student who 
^s aware of career opportunities and equipped with mi|^|Ltable skills should 



be better pfepared for the future. 
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CiCAP ACTIVITIES - YEAR ONE 
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The ^oaTs and objectives of OCAP are ambitious; for a program sudh as 

this to become^My operational, not only must all the components be 

I ' ■ fB^ ^ ' ' . .. ■ ■ . 

developed/ Ijirt-vthey must ail function together as a system. Setting up 

■ ' ■. - ^ r\\ • . ' • /. V. . ^ v.. . : ... . . • 

a system which' requires the coordination of so many different efements- 

needs the active participation of administrators; academic and occupational ^ 

"M ' . . . ' . • ' 

teachers and guidance personnel. Therefore, much of OCAI^s efforts; 

» . ■ ■". 

during the first year went into^yJng, the necessary groundwork ~ explaining 
the aims of the project/ introducing basic concepts, demonstrating the potential 
value of the system and gaining acceptance. ^ 

Initial activities began late dt^Jwth sites. .King Philip delay^ed t^ opening 

of sciiobi because of incomplete\onstruction work. In Lynn, there was a / ■ 

teachers' strike at the beginning of Jthe school year. 

Programs for implementing the OCAP objectives varied between the two sites, 
primarily because the starting points were quite different. King Philip 
14 igh School offers a vocational program ,^ well as a regular high school 
curriculum; the avallabiilty of vocational fociiitles and instrgctors for 
implementing occupational exploratory activities put King Philip ahead of 
Lynn in this area. Furthermore, the King Philip administration has 
committed itself to the goal or^ integrating the vocational and academic programs 
into a comprehensive high school system. English High in Lynn has no 
vocational shops to utilize ~ vocational training in Lynn occurs primarily 
at the Lynn Vocational -Technical School. Concepts such as skills listings 
or cluster-based occupational exploratory activities were less familiar to 



the Engllsfr High, teachers and adnillrtistrators than to those at King Philip. 
By the end of the first year, pr)i^ress had been made at both sites: many 
of the components of the guidance a||d information system were Implemented 
at both schools, but the Implementation of Instructional objectives was 



much more extensive at King Philip than at Lynn, where the situation was 
essentially that of "starting from scratch" • The Lynn staff however, has made 
substantial progress In the area of developing an understanding of the OCAP 
concepts toward a modality of acceptance which will fprm the basis for adoption 
in the coming year. ^ 

Orientation workshops for teachei^s, counselors and administrators were 
conducted at both sites prior to school openings, and plans were completed 
for In-service training for those teachers and counselors who were to be 
directly Involved in OCAP activities. A#King Philip, In-service training 
took the form of credit courses offered through Fitchburg State College, 
ED 850 and ED 851. The aim wa^ to expose teachers and counselors to 
innovative techniques in occupational competence curricul|||pnd to provide 
them with practice in using those techniques in their own teaching and 
counseling activities. Some of the topics explored include: techniques 
used in interest and ability testing, strategies for introducing the concept 
of career decisi4|||making into the curriculum, development of cross- 
discipline approaches to curriculum development, development and use of 
skills listing and performance objectives. (Complete course description can 
be found in Appendix B) . With the assistance of OCAP staff, the teachers 
developed skills listings for their courses which were theS coded for linkage 



with performance objectives in the Project .CAREER data bank. (See 

- ■ ■■ " ' y V ■ - 

Appendix C for a sample of coded skills lisflng.) Acadefnlc/^teach^rs In' ^ . 

V , * ' . • . . 

the group develo^fcl sample plans for infasing career awa/eness activities 
into their academic subjects. (See Apofendix D fbi: sample) . 

St.- ' 

At Lynn Engiisli, an alternative ihstructionai strategy was used. OCAP 

• - • ■ . 

staff met regularly witJi teachers/ who would be directly involved in 

- • , ■/■'.', •# 

^ / ••• ' . ■ . 

OCAP attivJifes. Teachers received hoCirly pay for their participation; • . . 

•• ' - ' / ■' . '/ ■ , • ■ ■ ■ 

gllneraily, this group expired the same topics and took part in the same 
kinds*br Activities' as th^'King Philip grouja.. Some progress was made in 
Compiling skills llstir^s, although less than at King Philip. Some of the 

academic teachers 9ieveloped plaits fonufhfusing career awareness activities 

• . ■ / ' ■"■ ■ •- ,' - 

in their disciplines and in some cases used these activities in Iheir classrooms. 

- ^ /. ■ V ' \ ■ . 

Lynn teachers/also began usins^i$Gunrie of ]the OCAP caV-eer awareness materials 

In their classes. 



A sample group of 64 King Philip ninth graders participated in an occupational 

/ • . ■ ■ ' " 

exploratory program in three clusters — manufacturing, construction and 

/ " / ' ■ . ^ * * ' .. . 

trainsportatlon. Each of these clusters is represented by a career selected 

*. . • 

/as best matching employment opportunities in the area, present and projected. 

The occupational exploratory program includes shop and shop-related instruction. 

in each of these three career fields. The instructors, both shop and shop- 

related, completed skill listings for their segment .of the exploratory program. 

These listings vye re coded ^or matching the performance objectives in the 

Project CAREER data bank and, in addition, were used to prepare task 



charts which were posted in each class ropm or shop. By using these 
charts, students could iga in an over-all picture of what they would 
accomplish in the'tflass jind .qould chart their progress by marking off 
each ta5l< as it' was completied." . (A sample chart can be found in \ppendix E) 

• ■> • ••' ■/■■,■ .■ ; , ■ 

I n\ addition, the machine sho|i) and machinfr-i^eiated Instructor^ worked jointly 

In preparing their skill listings and task charts so that instructional 

' ' 

actfvities in the machine shop were correlated withjnstructlonal activities 
Jn the machlne-rfeiated class. For example, as a stCident learns aboi^t the 
functions of a lathe in machine-related class, he begins operating a lathe ' 
In machine shop. Although the other instructors maisle some informs I -efforts 
at correlating their shop and shoD-r|lated instruction, these efforts were hot 
Incorporated into the skill listings J^pk charts. ' ♦ 

✓ . . . .... 

in geperal, by the end of the first year^ instructors in the King Philip 
ninth g^ade explor^ry program had progressed furthest in implementing 

instructional components of thejOCAP system. Some progress was made 

» 

among other instructors as well. All King Philip vocational instructors 
completed a skills listing for at least one of their courses* Lynn teachers 
made some progress in compiling skill lists, but less progress was made in 
this area than at King Philip« Hbwever, in the terms of introducing career- 
oriented activities into academic subjects, more progress was made at Lynn, 
where many of the teachers have reacted to the OCAP career awareness 
resources with enthusiasm and have begun making regular use of these 
resources in their classroom activities. Individual teachers at King Philip 



have also -used these resources, although fewer have done so t/^n at Lynn. 

•■ ■ • ■ , ■ ') 

Academic teachers at both schools have developed plans for Infusing otl;ier „ 

«■ * ' ■■ 

career activities into their disciplines, but actual use of these plans has 
been limited. 

In terms of OGAP's alms, Instrqctlbnal chanjges are vieweid as one aspectf \ 
of a more comprehensive system; the ottier major element centers on guidance. ^ 
If guidance Is to become an Integral'part of ,a student's total program, there, 
must be a mechanism for providing the kinds of Information essential to an 
expanded guidance role. During the year, /OCAP worked with administrators 
and counselors In both schools to set up Career Information Centers which 
would play a crucial role In the Implementation of a guidance Information 
system. Both career Information centers became operational during the ^ 
school year. Two aides were hiredUo staff the centers and coordinate 
their activities; career Information materials were gathered and placed In 
the centers. In Lynn, the C.I.C. was located In the guidance office; at 
King Philip, in the Media Center, (school library). 

A variety of materials are available In the C. LC. 's for use by all students, 
teachers and counselors. A large quantity of books, pamphlets and periodicals 
containing career information was gathered from a variety of sources (government, 
military, business, academic, etc.), and a limited number of audio-visual 
resources were obtained. Project CAREER task outlines were placed *on 
file for easy access by students. 



The C.I.C.s are more than a place to display job information; they 
play a pivotal role in an information system. A key element is the . ^ 

computerized student file which will contain interest and ability assess-^ 
ments and, student sklirs% inventories all of which can be; linked with 
f>erfbrmance objectives and other Information In . the Project CAREER ^ta * . 

bank. During the past year OCAP has begun to assemble the various ^ 

' • ' . ■ . ' " 

elements of the studeilt file system through the C.I.C.s. 

OCAP conductj^d\a study of career interest tests which identified currently 

■.V"'- - ' ' • ' ■ . 

available test;, examined them in term^ of content and purpose and selected" 

■ ^ ^ ■'^■'y'^ ' . . ' . " * 

the one rhost appropriate for DCAP's purposes and for the two schools involved. 
After examining eight different tests in det^H, the Harrington-O'Shea Career 
Decision Making System was. select^ for Jfese. It was considered valid in 
terms of identifying Interests and relating them to occupational groups; it 
also provides a wealth of other daita in the computerized printput whith , . 

makes it useful as an assessment too|, as well as a test. The ^ Harrington- 

f' . ' ■■ *^ . ■ . . ' ' ■ • # / 

urvey was administered to airo<3AP isampli^ students iri early 

December. Survey results were followed up jij^d the iest print outs were 

placed in the student flies. /* ^ 

Project CAREER developed a variety, of career awareness re^gij|jH» 

■ ^ • : /^ 

inclusibn in the OCAP information s^^m. Perhaps the most inportaftt-.- 
resource developed; was the "Careers and Me'^ Series for Student Career 
Development (See Appendix F.) Designed for teacher and counselor use 



18 



with students, the series offers a sequence of activities ^r. developing 
student skill in career decision-making. Questions guide the student 
toward an awareness of his particular values, interests, talents and skills. 
"Careers and Me" then leads the student through a series of activities . 
in exploring careers to identify those which are compatible witli his 
talents, values, interests, etco Then stjiident exercises in decision- 
making lead to a tentative choljce and further explorati^ to determine what 
educational preparation Is required for the tentative career choice. 
Because it provides a sequence of activitifis that can be geared to the 
various stages 1n career decision-making, **Careers and Me"' can be utilized 
throughout a student's high school years. OCAP staff have included an 
introduction tc/ "Careers and Me" as part of their C.I.C. orientation visits 
to classrooms and have provided assistance to teachers and counselors in 
using these tools w^th. students. As a result, almost all^ the OCAP sample 
students fn both schools have started the series and many have completed it^ 
The sheets they fill out have been pjaced in the student files where they can 
be added to, modified and utilized in conjunction with the Harrington-O^Shea 
results, the student's sl5iHs inventory. Project CAREER peiB>ftu:T[ian^ce objectives 
and other resources. Student feedt:)ack on "Careers and Me" has Been sought, 
and some modifications have bei^n 'made as a result. For exampfe^ in the 

Career Match segment of the series, 6 different personality types are listed 

•? • > 

and ttfen linked to possible occupations . Students objected to some of the 



labels and other wording in this exercise. These portions were re-written 



to reflect the students' jhf^ut 



- 15 - 



"Careers and Me^ has proved to be valuable not only as a resource =for 

developing student career awareness, but also as a tool which facilitates | 

^' ' ' . * ■ 

active teacher and counselor participation in career - oriented activities. 

Since the use of "Careers and Me'l^was first demonstrated by OC^P staff/ 



individual teachers and counselors have begun using it on their own initiati 
especially at Lynn where spme of the^atademic teachers have used the seri 
* in their classrooms and followed up with individual counseling of^tudents, 
using "Careers and Me" as a starting point. . 

The student file system, which functions as a central point in tying other 
program elements together, is not yet cof^plete,^ but progress has been 
made. Each' JOCAP student has a file containing his schedule, Harrington- 
.O'Shea results and "Careers>and Me** shed||^ Student skills in)^ntories, 
ah essential part of -the system, have been printed for some of King 
Philip students. When this of^ess is complete, the inventories can be 
placed in the f|le for linkage with the Project .CAREER data bank. 

'All OCAP sample students havellbeen introduced to the C.I.C. resources * 
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through classroom ori^jiation visits in which OCAP staff explained the 
resources available in ihe Centers and provided information on how to -> 
use them. Teachers and counselors have begun^toVlay an active part in 
this process; their participation i^ essential if the C.I.C. is to function 
I as part of a total system./ 



41 



Although the OCAP san\ple sKidents hav6 been the primary target group in 
planning C.ltQ. activities, it is important to note that the Ctl.C.s have 
provided services to many other students astwell. OCAP has provided 
on-going scho*ol-wide publicity concerning the resources available in the 
C.I.C. through bulletin board displays, posters in all classrooms, morning 
announcement, memos to faculty arid administrators, presentations to faculty 
meetings and department meetings, etc. In addition^ classroom orientation 
visits have been made (on tieacher request) to many^lasseS— - from all ^ 
grades In vocational and academic classrooms. Many non-OCAP students 
Hive visited the C.I.C.s on the suggestion of fri^ds, tieachers and counselors 



and on their own initiative. Some non-<|^P teachers have made more extensive 
jise of C.I.C. resources - many have visited the d-LC.'S with their classes 
for an jntrodudtion to the resj|^^^»5 available and some have assigned research 
prbjects in which students utilized the career information in the C.I.C. 

l« general, theC.I.C.'s have be||^successful at both schools although the 
Lynn C.I.C. was used more, and by more students, than the C.I.C. at 
King PhilipV Some of this difference resulted from a better C.I.C. location 
(the guidance office rather than the library) and some from more extensive 
participation by Lynn teachers. ^ - 

Because the guidance counselor must play a key role in the system OCAP 
is developing, OCAP staff, have worked closely with guidance personnel 
throughout the year to explain the aims and components of the project 



and to gain their active involvement in OCAP activities. Counselors at 
both schools^ have participated in classroom i)>rientation visits concerning 
the C.I.C. and have referred students to the CJ.C. and helped them rn 
using the Center resources. At King Philip, counselors and OCAP staff 
met frequently for discussion and planning of guidance roles. The' ideas 
^ generated In these meetings^ Wer^ncorporated a^ part of the "Carers and 
Me" Series. Resource #7 inlthe series (see Appendix G) outlines i workshop 



r 



approach to defining counseloivjiTfftes iq student career development. Some* 
of the roles suggested include:^ counselor as, resource to the cl|j|sroom teacher, 
counselor as coordinator/administrator of a school career education program, 
counselor as career information coordinator, counselor as "linker" for \ 
career education (with students, parent^, teachers, administrators, community, 
etc.). Counselors have begun to fill sc|me of these r^w roles, not only 
by individual choice, but as part of King Philip policy (a Guidance Depart- 
ment Directive was issued which requested ail counselors to spend one 
period per week in the C.I.C. and one in a classroom). 

One of the OCAP goals concerns the importance of linking the guidance 
and instructional aspects of the high school program with other important 
^ints — elementary and junior high school programs and the employment 
community. Limited progress has been made in this area. 

Since a student mi^st start making career-related decisions beginning in 

'V 

about the eighth grade, career education in the high school ideally should 
be a continuation of earlier education in career awareness and exploration. 



OCA^ intendCRd to develop as a high school program which would complement 
existing efforts on the el^entary and junior high levels in the two site 
districts. However, OCAP study^of the Lynn and King Philip school 
districts showed that no career awareness or career ve>(:ploratory programs 

have been developed in any of the eleiiMitary schools and only very 

«• , » * _ 

'limited activities are taking place in the juni# high schools. Consequently, 
OCAP has participated in discussions with King Philip and Lynn 
administrators in an"" attempt to remedy this problem. In LVnn, OCAP 
has worked with school adnfiinistratorj^ in making prel^inary plans for 
establishing Career information Centers in Lynn's five junior h|gh scliools. 
At' King Philip, planning is underway ^implement a model career exploratory 
.jp^tigram at the junior high levelT 

In addition to linkages wi^Tfeeder^chools, it is important to develop 
ties with the local community, not only ^ potential employment opportunities 
for graduates tnJt also as a potential resource for instructional and ^ 
guidance activities. SMce^lTta emphasis in year one has been on laying 
the necessary groundwork for tne project In the schools themselves, efforts 
in developing ties withtoie.„£sn^ did not begin as early as originally 
scheduled. It was decided^at the development of a^^pmmunity resource 
system would be mo^ appropriate once the OtAP program was underway 
and began to havef a need for community involvement. In Lynn, a 
task force for idenHfying community resources was set up; the task force ' 
ISegan meetings in May to gather information on potential resources in the 
community and determine how they might be used. At King Philip/ OCAP 
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has partldpated irv planning a Career t^ht for n«xt year. Information. 
an4 speakers from the employment community -will bte utilized as part of 
the program. ' 

Vhe opportunity to utilize other Part D projects In the region as an additional 

- " ; 

resource Is beln^ consider^. Project CAREER sponsored a November 
Coriference of New England Part D Project Directors and state Career 

Education Coordinators which explored the jsbssibllity a# developing a 

\ ■ ' ■ ' 

reglorial communications network. A structure for effectively exchanging 

Ideas and Information on a more useful level than the d^tributlon of final 

reports would be valuable for many reasons. Input from other similar 

projects could be beneficial to OCAP staff, but perhaps more Important wduld 

t)e the oppdrtunities for teachers and counselors to learn firsthand what 

is actually taking place in similar career, education programs throughout 

New:|ifigldnd. Further discussion of the proposed communications network 

has continued throughout the year, and a summer conference is planned. 

This review of OCAR>actlvlties has outlined the m^jor events and develop- 
ments that took place during the first year. The next section Includes 
brief descriptions of the progress made in meeting the specific goat$ and 
objectives of the project as they were stated in ^ the ori^al proposal. 
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PART III' 
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PROGRESS IN ACHIEVIhrC 
COALS AND OBJECTIVES 
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Coal 1: To facilitate student access to occCqsationai opportunities through 
the provision of a guidariQS system which incorporates student 
capabilities. * / ^ 

Objective A ^ Develop an assessment cluster placement system which 



will aid students in mafclng tentative car^r choices^and. ^cHitate 
placement in the Sl<ili Outoo*jeJ^p.loq|tor/ experience. ^ 



I ^ To enable the student to make'-^ meaningful tentative* career choice, 

-i-: V an environment had to be established which allowed the student to 

-< interact with cfusler- related materials, assess his Interests 

arid capabilities and receive assistance when needed. These three , 
conditions were met In the following ways: . . 

^ First, a large quantity of career information materials — books, 

' pamphlets, periodicals, aucflo-vlsual from many sources, 

/' ■ . \ - 

(government, military business, labbr, academic, etc.) were^ 

gathered. Also,, career awareness materials were developed by 

Project CAI^ER. "Thtfe included: 

^- ' w • . 

~ "Careea^ijjyd Me* Series for Student Career Development 
— ' Career Preparation Analysis Charts (Careerograms) ^ One^ 
page informational sheets specifying the personal and 
^ educational prerequisites of a specific occupation. 
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Project CAREER Task Outlines — Listings of the major responsibiliti 
of specific occupations and groups of iidentifiabie tasks performed 
In carrying out those responsibilities. 

Project CAREER Guidance Pacs — Contain carfeerograms and 
task outlines organized into the IS-U.S.O.E. clusters. 
Project CAREER Competence Pacs — Contain careerograms,, 
task outlines Snd curriculum data related to 80 specific ^ 
occupations. 

Ail these materials contain suggestions far using them in a variety 
of ways. For a sample, see Appendix H. 1 

- ) 

Second, the Harrlngton*0'Shea Career. Decision Making System was 
selected for use as an assessment tool. In addition, three tests were 
selected to measure OCAP Impact through pre and post-tests on 
experimental and control students in both schools. These were: 

Deciding (College Entrance Examination Hoard) 

ft 

^ Occupational Knowledge Assessment 1974 Test (Massachusetts 
Department of Education) 

Career Maturity Inventory (California Test Bureau/McGraw 
Hill) 
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Third, Career Information Centers were set up to coordinate learning 
processes in career declsion'-making. Career awareness materials 
and activities and interest assessment tools were delivered through 
C.LC/s to counselors, teachers and students. In addition, studCNNt 
files (see Objective B) were assembled and fij^ irSCJX.s. 

' OCAP sample students have all been introduced to the "Careers and ^ 
Me" series and other resources through C.IX. classroom orientations. 
At Lynn, all target students have completed at least one of the 
sheets; most have completed the entire series. At King Philip, ail 
OCAP students have filled out the Iheets relating to values and skills, 
and many of them have completed more. The Harrington-O'Shea 
survey was administered to ail OCAP students in early December 
and was fbtTowed up. The three evaluation tests — Deciding, 
Occupational Knowledge Assessment 1974 Test and Career Maturity 
Inventory ~ were administered in Deoeiober for pre-testing and 
dgain in June for post-testing. 

Objective B - Develop computerized student files which reflect 
occupational a^d academic competencies accomplished. 

Development of a computerized student file system requires preliminary 
work in a number of areas. During year one, the following steps 
5n: 
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OCAP teachers at Lynn and King Philip have worked with Project 
CAREER task outlines and computer print-outs to gain an understanding 
' ' of how their curriculum can be related to a system of computerized j 
student flies. A majority of the teachers have listed skills for their 
courses and these have been coded to the Project CAREER performance 
objectives. ^Project CAREER has developed access programs for 
computerizing this data. ^ Report forms have been developed and 
reviewed by industry nspresentatlves to ensure (hat the information 
is reported in a useful and understandable forrm. ; 

Objective C — Develop a guidance information system in the proposed 
clusters. 

The major starting point for developing the guidance information system 
involved the establishment of the Career Information Centers. (See v: 
Part II for a description of their activities.) 

Student search procedures were developed so that a student can take 
his skills Inventory and relate it to any onje of the Project CAREER 
task outlines and m^ve from there to related occupations by utilizing 
the C.I.C. reference guides which are organized by clusters or by using 
the Project CAREER Guidance Pacs, which organize task outlines according 
to the IS^U.S.O.E. dusters. 
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During the first year. Project CAREER began printing out student skills 
inventories. These have been completed for some of the ninth grade 
exploratory" students in each of the three clusters. (For a sample inventory 
sheet, see Appendix I.) These skill inventories are now ready for use 
in the information system. 

Objective D - Facilitate a Comprehensive Guidance System based on 
components developed in Objectives A-C. 



In order to coordinate the use of career awareness materials, interest 
assessments, student skills inventories and other aspects of the 
guidance system, OCAP developed a tracking system which will operate 
through the C. I.C. s. The tracking system will make it possible to 
know where every student is in terms of skills achieved, interest; 
assessed, career awareness activilies completed, etc. 

Most d(f the components of the comprehensive guidance system have 

been implemented or developed during year 1; the system, should 

- * ■ 

begin operating during year 2. 
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JJ: '^Tp^fiacilitate student access ib occupational opportunities through 



J' 



th|e pr^^ision of industrially validated exploratory programs in 



^ii^ci|pjatior1al preparation./ 



l ObJ^Ctive A -/Establish perforrtiance objectives for each proposed 
cluster arear^rom Project CAFU|ER information. 

During the early part of fhe projec]^ year, each instructor ink the n'r^th 
grade exploratory program at King Philip listed the skills which could 
be learned by the students in his class or lab. These skills were 
coded for cross-referencing to the performance objectives in the data 
bank so that the relationship ipetween student achievements and work 
performed in industry could be established. Once this relationship was 
established, it was relatively simple to construct a system for 
sequencing the objectives^ At Lynn, teachers have worked on skills, 
listings, but they have not yet been coded for^ linkage with Project 
CAREER performance objectives. 

In addition to coding and sequencing objectives, a systeik has been 
developed for determining the prerequisite learnings for each 
performance objective. Prerequisite learnings have been identified, 
listed and coded. The prerequisite information system has been 
developed but not yet implemented. 
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Obiecttve B ^ Establish criterion reference measures to assass student^ 
progress in each cluster area. 

Each perfbrmance objective in the career data bank has been linked 
to a criterion reference measure. These criterion reference measures 
can be used to determine If a student has mastered a particular task. 

The King Philip machine shop and shop-related instructors developed 
and tested a model which incorporated their own criterion reference 
measures for each objective in this machine ^eourse. The criterion 

y 

reference measures which they deve^^f^ne^ were different from those 
in the career data bank — many were rnore specific and some were 
more appropriate for classrbom use wfth students (see Appendix J) . 

Objective C - Assemble learning/activities designed to fecilitate student. 

/ ■ • ' ■ ' ■ 

progress in each cluster area/ 

Uttle interdisciplinary work had been dorie at either of the two schools 
prior to OCAP. At tt<e beginning of the school year in-servioe courses 
were offered wh(ch Included teachers from the different academic 
and vocational subjects. Through the courses they became femiliar 
with the concepts of OCAP, and participated in specifying performance 
objectives and developing career^related learning activities. 
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.Instructional teams were established consisting of those people having 
the most direct impact on the ninth grade exploratory student — 
these teams were composed of the shop instructor in each of the three 
clusters, ttjie shop-related instructor, the guidance counselors and 
the C.LC*./atde, who Joined the teanji later In the year. 



Corr^latlop of learning activities within the occupational clusters was 
attempted in a rather informal way by all the instructors, but in one 
cluster the ihsj^ructfonal activities were planned specifically to 
correj ate. shop lab and shop-related learning activities. 

Objective D - Develop supplemental instructional activities for each 
proposed cluster. 

Supplemental activities were developed primarily in three ways. 
Academic teachers developed outlines for activities which would 
involve students in career exploration in academic classrooms. 
Occupational and vocational teachers developed a model which encourages 
students to learn the specified skill through a variety of learning 
experiences (see Appendix K) , In addition, these instructors provided 
information in their Instrtictor's Guide on how each tasl< rel^d to 
actual jobs in industry (e,g, for the task, "l^ad the 6" scale with 
No, 4 mea^ji^ments" , occupations listed were machinist, machine operator, 
tool and die maker and inspector] , ^ This type of information 'can be 
utilized by the instructor as a career awareness resource, 
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Objective E n Pilot test three duster? In the lnterdlscjplin«ry approach _ 



n ObJecHvc 



developed In Objectives A-D. 

Sample and control groups were identified In both schools. At Lynn, 
the sample group was composed of 70 tenth grade students; the control 
group also contained 70 tenth graders. At King Philip, 64 ninth graders 
were selected for the sample group and 80 nihth graders for the contjbdl 
group. • > ^ • rV 



Three tests were selected to assess student decislon-^maklng skills, occ^ations^ 
awareness and competencies poss^sid. ThV tests selected were Deciding , 

Occupational Knowledge Assessment 1974 Test , and Career Maturity 

/ • 

inventory . #0 

Pre-tests were administered In December, 197^^ post-tests were oomplet^ 
In June, 1976. ff^W 

Objective F - Initla^ Skill Outcome Exploratory Program develbped 




••5 . 



1 > 




in Objectives A-E. ♦ 

(Slot scheduled for year one. 

Coal III : To facilitate student access to occupational employment and training 
opportunities through the development of a comprehensive 
articulation between curriculum levels, curriculum areas and 
the^world of work. 
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dl;itplcts. 

• - 

A survey of career programs In the feeder schools for Lynn English 
and King P|>inpi was conducted In June, 1975. The survey found that • 
Lynn presented a "rather dismal, albeit all too realistic scene." Students 
who' enroll In Ih occupational course of study enter the Lynn Vocational- 
Technical School. "This ls^^f^e without the assistance of well-structured 
counseling and preparation... One can only wonder about the variables 
that affect 9 studerit's decision to go this ro(^e as well as his/her self- 
Image at the tim^ of this unfortunately somewhat more than tentative 
dedslon^making." (See Appendix L for excerpts from this survey.) 
In the King Philip district, the survey/found that .the Junior high- level 
did offer a formalized course on the "World of Construction" and the 
"World of Manufacturihg" at the eighth grade level. However, many of 
the eighth graders did not participate In these courses; for example, 
no girls were enrolled. The survey concluded that little or no career- 
related activities were tai<lng place In Lynn and only limited activity 
existed in the King Philip district. 



ObMctlvft B — EstabHsh tinkages between ^nd wfthfn schools- in the 

district. . ^ 

Because complementary programs at different grade levels are so 
Important for OCAP's purposes, OCAP has participated In planning two 
program efforts for next year. 

At King Philip, a model career AP<ploratory will be developed with personnel 
and materials being provided Jointly through King Philip and OCAP. 
At Lynn, OCAP will assist in the development of C.LC.'s at all five 
Junior high schools. One person from each of the Junior high schools 
has been selected as a linker to maintain contact with OCAP staff and 
activities In thjs high school. Linkers were selected according to 
specific criteria (e.g., linkers must have made previous efforts to Initiate 
career education) and appointed by the Superintendent of Sdiools. 

Objective C * Establish linkages with employment ooimntinit/ and 
institutions of higher education. 

it w|as decided to postpone the development of ties with the employment 
community until the program 'was underway and t>egan to have need 
of community resources. Efforts iDegan In the spring to Identify 
available resources for the activities of the project and for future 
employment sites. In Lynn a task force was recruited and began holding 
meetings for the purpose of identifying potential community resources 
and determining how they could be utilized. 
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As part of OCAP's first year activities, arrangements were made for an outside 



evaluation of the Project. First, OCAP developed an evaluation design which 
specified the objectives and time lines for third party evaluators. 

The evaluation design c^led for the following: 

1. Descriptive pre- and post-assessments of occupational exploration, 
skill development and vocational guidance systems at King Philip 
and Lynn. i 

2. Pre and post-tests on sample and control groups of students to 
determine decision-mailing sl<iiis, occupational awareness and 
competencies possessed. 

3. Structured interviews with teachers and counselors involved In 
^ OCAP activities, to determine tftw well OCAP is meeting its 

objectives. 

4. A report comparing the results of the pre and post-assessments. 

A team of third party eyaiuators was selected early in the year. They con- 
ducted pre and post-tests and a series of^interviews at both school sites. 
A preliminary thtrd party evaluation report vyas completed in late May and a 
final report by the team was submitted in June. The full texts of these 
reports can be found In Appendix M and Appendix N. ijfjj^ 

In addition to the third party evaluation reports, another assessment of OCAP 
activities was made by a team of U.S.O.E. evaluators following an on-site visit 
to'the project in late May. the full report can be found in Appendix 0. 

All three reports are simr^j^^ below. 
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PrallmlnTV Third Party Evaluation t^port 

In tarms of Inatfuctlonaf changa^, mora haa baan a€«>mpH»ha^^t King Philip, 
a.g., davalopmant of a modal which corralatat shop lab with shop-relatad 
instructional actlvitias, davalopmant of materials which ralata shop 
compatancias to caraar skills and davalopmant of a mathodolojpy for * 
documenting student skill completions. In the area of guidance, CJX.s 
have been established and properly staffed. ' Stuclen||^les have been set 
up||nd career datais being developed, ftled and made available to students. 
Guidance Information materials have been developed and made available 
for teacher and counselor use. Teachers, counselors, and students have ^ 
utilized the C.I.C's. The project has been generally successful at 
maintaining administrative support and In informing teachers, counselors 
and students about the project. Two problems were cited: first, limited 
^ progress In relating career Information to the curriculum in the academic 
classrooms and second, the absence of a document of the events, progress, 
foilures, etc. which would permit replication of the project elsewhere. 
Finally, both schools see the project as a valuable resource and wish to 
continue and expand their Involvement. 

Ronald H. Fredrickson, Third Party Post- Assessment Report 
A summary chart (following P. 4) estimates the progress made in attaintng 
objectives at both schools. Progress has been made in the guidance aspect 
of the program; the most striking progress made has been in the establishment 
and operation of the two C.I.C.'s. The information available has increased; 
more non-prInC materials would be beneficial for students who read poorly. 
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« 

Tht Harrington O'Shaa surwy provldas much valuabit information, but 
tha voiuma of matarlal and compiaxlty of tha print-oot ovarwt^atinecl soma ■ ~ 
Students. Fbllow-up might be Improved ^by providing the f>rint-out IrT 
Installments. Counselors have utilized OCAP resources and staff; OCAP 
I Staff have provided counselors with a valuable model for mal<ln9 contact 

Kllth academic departntents and for making classroom presentations. 

I Administrative support for OCAP Is generally good. Among the teachers « 

'A' 

vocational instructors have made excellent progress in developing occupational 
skills courses, but academic teachers have made only limited progress 
^ In developing and Implementing career- related activities. The project 

should not hesitate to provide teachers with curriculum packages that 
thf/ could use in their classrooms. 

The project staff has made progress in communicating the purpose and 
objectives of OCAP. However, it was not until the staff demonstrated. In 
actual behavior, the role and functions of the counselor and the C.I.C. 
coordinator that counselors and teachers began to realize the value of 
OCAP for their students. Experience so far indicates that OCAP ideas 
will be accepted and implemented more readily If the desired behavior 
is demonstrated — perhaps first t>y OCAP ^taff, then by willing teachers ^ 
and counselors. 

- * . ■ ■ ■ 

Thomas F. Harrington - Pre-Post Studaht Assessment 

Students exhibited progress In this area of attitude toward school and several 
changes were recorded in the Occupational Assessment Tests. There was 
little or no change detected in the areas of rationale problem solving and 
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relating skills acx|uired to clusters of occupations. This latter observation 
wa9 attributed to the populations under study and the short length of time 
the program has been in operation. These data form an excejient reference 
base for focus of the Project in the remaining year of the grant period. 
, A complete detailed report may be found in Appendix N. 

^ / 

First Year Site Visit Report 

Sound )>tannlng is underway:\lbr Expanding project activities U| the next ^ 
two years. At King Philip, the project has been successful Inmilldlng 
on prior developmental work on individualization and continuous-^progress 
programs; while at Lynn, teachers have developed some creative curriculum 
interventions for earner education purposes. The project .should expand v 
Its activities to larger numbers of students, teachers, counselors and f 
administrators. The original control groups should be redefined since 
they have received some of the same project services as (^le^xperi mental 
groups. The project should review its own hiring practices and student 
recruitment practices at King Philip for possible violations of Title IX, 
Education Amendments of 1972. Rnally, more project time should be . ^ 
devoted to articulation activities during the project's second year. 
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Part IV Continued 



# COALS and OBJECTIVES TIMELINES 
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Coal 1: To fedlitate student access to Jlcupatiohal opportunities through 
the provision of a guidance system which incorporates student 
capabilities. 

# Objective A - Develop an assessment - clusteV placement system which 
1 will aid students in mal^ihg^tfi^lbive 9areer choices and facilitate 
^ placement in the Sl<{ri' Outccme^'E^ 

1. Assemble career awareness materials which complement existing 
^ elementary and junior high programs. 

July 1975 --Tfi^tigust 1975 May 1976 - August 1976 

2. Assemble test batteries to measure interests and abilities relative 
' to the proposed exploratory clusters. 

0 July 1975 - August 1975 May 1976 - August 1976 

3. Coordinaii learning processes for career decision mal<ing. 
^ , July 1975 -^August 1975 , May 1976 - August. 1976 

4. Apply materials developed in J - 3 on sample populati<ons. 

* September 1975 - June 1976 j-^^ 

Objective B - Develop computerized student files which reflea*«ccupa- 
tional and academic competencies accomplished. °' 

^ 1. Establish Master File of coded competencies. 

August 1976 - July 1977 

2. Develop access programs. 
July 1975 - July 1976 

» 

3. Develop report forms with the help of employers identified in 
Goal III. 

October 1975 - July 1976 

^ Objective C - Develop a Guidance Information system in the proposed 

clusters. 

1- Develop cluster matrices based on USOE job families and an 
"unsl<illed to profiessional" continuum. 
^ July 1975 - August 1975 July 1976 - November 1976 

July 1977 - August 1977 

2. input information from community, research, the Department of Labor 
and existing training programs. 

July 1975 - August 1975 July 1976 - November 1976 
^ July 1977 - September 1977 

3. Establish student search procedures which will lead students from 
a personal sl<ills inventory to relationship with other occupations. 
April 1976 - August 1976 ^ ^ 
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4. -Initiate oommuni cation of coded information required for system 
derived in Objective' B. 
April 1976 - August 1d7«?,: , 

Objective D - Fadtitate^r Coirijfi^^ System based on 

componehts develaped in ^Jectives ^ 

1. Initiate system for coon^ating products of^A-C. 
April 1976- August 1976 < • 

2. Demonstrate on an on -going basis, Jie Compreliensive Guidance 
. System initiated in 1, 

August 1976 - June 1978 



0'' Coal II: To facilitate student access to occupational opportunities through tKe 

^ V \l provision of industrially validated exploratory programs in occupational 

(. . W preparation. 

Objective A - Establish performance objectives for each proposed cluster 
area from Project CAREER information. 

1>. Select and sequence Project CAREER objectives, 
i^, July 1975 - August 1975 

' 2. Expand prerequisite learnings to a gienWric level and develop into 
objectives. / 
' .July 1975 - May 1976 ' , 

**< 3. Sequence the generic level prerequi,sites In instructional order. 

• ' August 1975 - May 1976 / 5 

■ • ' . ' ' ■ . I 



Objecti)Ve B - £stabiish criteria referende measures to assess student 
< progress in each cluster area. / 

f ■ '■ . ' / ■• 

1. ' , Identify criterion reference measure for each objective established 

. in Coal II. Objective A. / 
' June 1976 - September 1976 ; / 

2. Code- e9ch item to appropriati objectives. 
' ■ ^ June 1976 - September -1976/ " 

/ - 

Objective C - Assemble learning /activities designed to facilitate student 
acconfiplislinnent of objectives « 

1. ' Establish instructional t^^m (interdisciplinary). 

July 1975 - August 197? September 1976 - June 1978 

/ 

/ 

2. . Establisli instructional/ team member responsibilities in the 

' accomplishment of eac^ objective established in Coal II, Objective A. 
July 1975 - August ^975 September 1976 - June 1978 

3. Develop correlated /instructional activities for regular ^d special 
needs students. / 

Ji^ly 1975 - Augu^ 1975 Septembr 1976 - June 1978 

4« Establish ooordijhation plan for instructions. 

July 1975 - Audust 1975 Augusf 1976 - June 1978 



\. Objective D - Develbp supplemental instructional activities for each 

^ , , proposed clu;5ter. 

1. Establish a/classification system for supplemental activities. 
February 1976 - April 1976 June 1977 - June 1978 

: # ■•■ / 
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2. Develop supplemental activities, 

February 1976 - April 1976 June 1977 - June 1978 



Objective E - Pilot test three clusters In the interdisc^linary approach 
developed in Objectives A - D. 

1. Identify a sample population and control populati^ for students 
In grades 10 - 12 in Lynn and King Philip schools. 

August 1975 - September 1975 

2. . Pre-test - apply process post-test. 

September 1975 - April 1976 

3. Evaluation pilot on the basis of increased skills and increased 
occupational knowledge of students. 

April 1976 - June 1976 . 

Objective F - Initiate Skill Outcome Exploratory Program develop6cl in 
Objectives A - E. 

1. Select students through assessment program in Lynn and King 
Phitip schools (Coal I). 

September 1976 - October 1976 

2. Conduct Skill Outcome Exploratory Programs on sample 
populations. , 

October 1976 - June 1978 

3. Inventory skills and link with Cui dance Information System 
(Coal I). 

October 1976 - June 1978 
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Ill: /To facilitate student access to occupational empioyment and training 
opportunities through the develo(3ment of a comprehensive 
articulation between curriculum levels, curriculum areas and the world 
of work. 

Objective A - Conduct state of art study of career programs in sending 
/ districts. 

l/. Survey sending districts for program offerings. ^ 
/ July 1975 -|^eptember 1975 

/2. Input results into the development of Diagnostic Assessment 
Programs. - 
August 1975 - December 1975 , 

3. Input results into the development of program linkages in III B. 
August 1975 - December 1975 i 

Objective B - Establish linkages between and within schools in the district. 

K Identify in-sjl)ool programs where coded prerequisites are 
appropriately taught. 
September 1975 - May 1976 

2. Identify in-school programs where coded occupational skills are 
appropriately taught. / 
September 1975 - May 1976 

3. Develop program continuums based on skills and prerequisites 
identified in III - B (1) and III - B (2). \ 

June 1976 - September 1976 

4. Match student flies to continuums identified In III - B (3) for: 
Competency B^sed Career Guidance System information. 
September 1976 - June 1978 

Objective C - Establish linkages with empioyment community and 
institutions of higher education. 

1. Survey area for employment and higher education sites. 
July 1975 - May 1976 

2. Implement New Job Options Model on employers In region. 
September 1975 - June 1978 

3. Initiate program linkages with local higher education Institutions 
using coded skill data and Competency Based Guidance Data. 
September 1976 - June 1978 



Coal 1 
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MODEL FOR INCREASED ICCESS TO BENEFITS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATtON 
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Intierdisclplinary Exploratory 
Expe^lepce with Resulting 
Occupacl<^l Conpetence 



CoBputerited 
Ski 1 la 

Inventory 

Occupational 

and 
AcadMlc 
Skilltu 



Competency Baaed 
Guidance Syaten 



Vertical and Horisontal 
R«Ml0hshipa to 
OccSancy Baaed on 
Coomllenclea 



Educetionel Requirement 

Skill Requl resent 

Uork Cliaate 
Work Rules , 
Opportunities 



Further Kxplorntion 



Student 

Activity 

Process 



Careec^ Awareness 
Self Awareness 



Tentative 
Career 

Decision Making 



Exploration and Skill, 
Development 



Self 

Aasessment 



Occupational Awareness 
Self Awareness 




Coanunity Based 
Cobfi. and Work 
Experiences 



Employment 
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King Philip Regional 
High School 



OCCUP ATIONAL COMPETENCE ACCESS 
OJBCT 

— f~ 

A. Course Description : 



PROJECT (OCAP) IN-SERVICE COURSE^ f8S0) ^ \ 



^ The goal of this course is to expose teachers and counselors to 

innovative currioulum tsduUqi^^ in the deliveiy of occupational 

competence edw:iiion. Thfl9el]^^^ the introduction of 

the concept of, cl^r detd^onji^cftig' into: t^^ 

oi Gvddance IdforniatlQn Syste^]^ w and 
" the dsvelopftent of e^h meUiods ' t^te^6n^^^^ 

o^tiniuous-prtiigr^siAnsti^^o^^^^^^ Teachers 
. r^d'J^fms^^ 

•» B. : ^jpurse^Objecttvefs: * ^ - . ^ * ■ ^ <• • • 

V • To proyide a;rtiio5ii^« |br theBrhlaed for career ji^ucation. ' 

^ - (2. To provide a ppcttcad^ und^^tending of the elemra 
*fc A^ - > v) of career' iiducatioo tli|tiludtH|;^^^8^ awareness , career 'swiureness/ 
- ' ' ejroloratiah , decisici^-maidng , and placatfient) . <■ - ri 

, *.^. \ ^ >To*^prpvide. Mr ppp9rtu^ course .participants^to a^^ 

■ \ -^'^X. education>Bfle(9entaV#Q3 activities in* theiz'^'o^^ 

1 .^c Baph participaht will coiftpletee>$ie self^in^ti^ctlon p^kagb. ^^Car^ 

V^ducation:^- An"W^ to ^b.e ttiijied In. qn Frtday 2, 197ft. 

V • . EacJj pairttcipant will devel^ a^set of.learniitg activity packages 

' ^ Whlch^infuse ^ja^ee3^^ 
' ^ \ co^p^fiibg -situattoh^v ^ " ^ 

" \ *3* . E^^qbi^im a paprqr which relates the course 

\ . , cpnt^wt^^ role l^|^j|M PhiUp^ School 

\ ' ^ ♦ Fof eac||k:'^bb]eGtive / 6iq>eri^ class activities yrill fqcii$von relevance to 
^^^^^ and to. thdlvidiial partidj^ant^^^^^^^ or 

f^^i^ 1^ ccnixweling xiolea^" Resources ^will^ ^ 

^^•/^ ; . . , ■ i>^.;: ; • V.' • ^ 



ERIC - ^ • 



O^zJcUPATIONAL COMPETENCE ACCESS PROJECT IN-SERVICE 

(851) 

Cataloqi^e description - Applying occupational competeyice curricula and guidance 
^ resources to a studant-based career education program. 



Objectives: 

1. To help teachers develop learning activfty packages 
which focus on the evaluation of student performance; 

2. To assist teachers in the implementation of this 
corrtinuous progress instructional system; 

3. To assist counselors in applying these resources 
to high school students. 

The goai of this course is to help teachers and counselors complete development 
of curriculum and guidance strategies for an effsctive occupational trompetence 
program. 's. The participants will then implement these strategies with high school 
Students ir^ counseling instructional setting^. 

Among the specific types to be covered are occupational decision-making tests, 
guidance information systems to support career development, deveflopment and use^ 
of a school Career Resource Center, development of career resources for each 
OCAP classroom, continuous progress instruction systems, cluster based Instruction, 
learning activity packages, and methods to relate course content to careers. 

The students^ will be asked to develop appropriate individual or group projects 
as their term assignment. 

This course is a follow up to the #850 Occupational Competence Access Project t>. 
In "Service-course. 
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I. Identify "Safety Hazards" 
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i Use Ecjuipment "Safely" 
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Use Handtools "Safely" 




























5, Crind Toolblts 
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operate Lathe "Under Power" 
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8. Set Uo Chucks 
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9. Face Off Steel 
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IQ btMlgtit Tura pteel 
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SteD Turn Steel 
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•2. Center Drill Steel 
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1*1 Drill Steel 
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Tap Steel 
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Angle-Turn Steel (Compound) 
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16. Lavout Lines, Anj;;les> Radii 
















17. Use A Conibination Square 
















10 Read A l" MicrometCTr 
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PAC3<AGE FQBMAT OUTLINE 



Teacher's Name 



School 



Date 



General Content Description: 
a. Pacl<age Title 

« 

Package Number 
Subject Artta(s) 

# 

Target Population (s) /Grade (s) 
Prerequisite (s) (other pacl<age numbers) 
Related Career Education Element (sj 
USOE Cluster Relationshipr(s) 
Occupation Relationship (s) 

0 

Basic Skill (s) ' 
Rationale 

Student Objective (s) (intended student outcomes) 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

9- 
h. 
i. 



Activities 



Resources 



Evaluation 

a. Paper and Pencil 

b. Performance 



Instructor Notes 
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— BEST ccr; :::mmi 

1. Elizabeth Tolley 

2. King fhlllp Regional High School 
3* July 2, 1976 ^ 
4* Business ^oagement 

a* Sellifl||\ 

c. Princlpliyii$ of Business Management 
d* Class siile 20 

Grades 11 & 12 
e* #• 1, 2, 3/4, 

f • 1* Self -Awareness — Student wouH ask himself, ^Do I 

hAve tt30 ipe rvonali ty to get along with people or do I 
annoy thea^ Am I a good talker. 

2. Educational 'Awareness — Do I need more education to 
iDecome a aa^esmin^ 

Z. Career Awareness — What other jobs would this lead to* 

4# Economic Awareness — Would I make enough money wear king 
solely on commissions* Would I have a slow season* 

5* be ci si on -Making — Would my life be fullfilled being 
a salesman op would I tire from it* 

6* Beginning Co&etency — j^^-'able to persuade people 

7* Employablllty skills — Do I along with people. Do 
X nave a-pleasing personality, do I have a command of 
the Sngliah ^^guage* 

8* Appree^tijl^ens and Attitudes — Long hours of wo rk, 

travel •-► leaving the hoxao for perhaps months at a tlnie* 

g* Cluster would be Marketing and Distribution 
h* Occupation Relationship — Sales wianager 
i« Basic Skill would be personality, pleasing 

5* Rationale — Would I like to make a living selling? 

6* Student Objective — To learn all about selling — different 
types and techniques* 

7* Activities —Select an item' to sell and give the class a sales 
pitch. ^ 
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Reaourcea — Text, "Buslnaaa Prlnoiplea, Organization, and 
]tenagenient.'* 

Inatruotor Notea — Invite a aaleaman to come aa a Gueat Speaker, 
8, Bvalu atlon — Pencil and Paper quiz — 20 true and falae queatlona; 
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massachOsera canter for obcupational education 

two sunlifa park, 100 Worcester street, g| 

weilesley hills, massachusetts 02181 teiaei?) 235-7020 




Project CAREER 
1/76 



'^Careers and Me" Series 
Resources #1 



CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCES FOR 
COUNSELORS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS 
AND PARENTS 



The following comfilrise a beginning list of "how to ck> it" resources which help students, 
educators, and parents put into practice the concepts of career education. These 
resources h^ve t^eeh used In Project CAREER'S applied research activities. 



Title 



Teenage Jobs* 



Autiior /Publisher 

Ruth Lembeck 
(Dell Publishing - 
New Yorl<) 



If You Don't Know 
Where You* re Going, 
You'll Probably End 
Up Somewhere Else* 



Almanac 18 (journal)* 
($2.00) 



David Campbell 
(Argus Communi- 
cations - Niles, III. 



(Approach 13-30 Corp. 
Knoxville, Tenn.) 



Description 

Excellent resource ^or students, teachers 
or couri^lor's; relates students' interests 
to specmc career opportunities (includes 
careers for tr^j|l^ art^ photography, 
science, EngliSth, social studies, food 
and many more) . 

Written for the high school age (and older); 
can be useful resource for parents, teachers 
and counselors; emphasizeis impoi|tance of 
planning and developing one's assets (skills, 
motivation, experier^ce, friends, etc.) . 

Annual handbook for students leaving high 
school; good for students, as well as 
teachers, counselors and parents; examples 
of articles are: What is a College Degree 
Really Worth?, How to Choose a Career, 
Life in the Military, and Making Marriage 
a Winning Proposal. 



(Continued reverse side) 
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Title 

What Color is Your 
E Parachute?* 



Author/Publisher 

Richard Bolles 
(Ten Speed Press - 
Berkeley, Calif J 



Descr fptTon 

Though aimed at adulll, many of the 
principles can be applied to teenagers; 
good resource for counselors, teachers 
and parents; Bolles details a practical 
process by which people can learn about^ 
their sl<ills, explore careers that match 
these sl<ills, and land the job they decide 
upon; excellent description of such topics 
as the current job marl<et, how to use 
one's experience to identify talents (with 
several practical exercises) , and how 
approach the "person who can hire you"; 
also lists many other resource books in 
final chapter. ' ^ 



Occupational Outlook 
^flandbook 



U.S. Gove rnment 
Dept. of Labor 



Career Education in 
the Academic Class- 
room 
($8,95) 

Career World 
(Magazine) 
($3-25/year) 



(Olympus Publishing 
Salt Lake City) 



(Curpfculum Inno- 
vations, Inc. - 
ighwood. III.) 




Good resource for^unselor^, teachers 
and students; gives outline of 700 occu- 
pations, including future outlook, skills 
required, training, salary, working 
conditions, and sources to write for more 
(usually free) information. 

Excellent resource for classroom teacher; 
gives practical suggestions of how to 
relate academic subject areas to careers. 



Monthly publication written for junior and 
senior high school students, but also a 
useful resource for teachers, counselors 
and parents; teachers guide included with 
each issue; many articles and features 
relating to careers; each month Career 
World examines in depth one of the USOE 
occupational clusters. 

• * 



* All titles with an asterisk are in paperback. Many of them are either in stock or 
quickly obtainable from: 

Educational Paperback Services, Inc. 
216 Newton Street 
Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 




Can order by phone at (617) 894-2501 
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massachusetts canter for occupational education 



two san life park, 100 Worcester street, 

well^y hills, massachusetts 02181 tel. (617) 235-7020 




Project CAJ^^pt "Careers and Me", Series 

February Resources #2 

EXERCISES FOR 
COUNSELORS AND TEACHERS 
TO HELP STUDENTS DEVELOP 
"SELF AWARENESS" 

This sheet is to be used with the "self" student sheets of the "Careers and 
Me" series. ' 

The objectlve^f the "self" exercises is for^e student to have a dear understandlM| 
of his/her talents » interests and values — an integrated picture of the self and 
a grasp of how this "self" might relate to career planning. 

Listid below are several exercises that counselors and teachers mig^t use to 
heto students develop better self awareness. These activities can take the 
ibm of written exercises, f^en discussion or both. 

For best results, the exercises should be used prior to using the Student Sheets. 



Sample student exercises to help identify talents, interests and values: 

1) What subjects do you find most interesting in school? Whyf* 

2) Whlit paid or volunteer jobs have you had? What did you like/dislike 
about each? What verbs could you use to describe the work yt)u did? 

3) In what extraHsurricular activities are you involved? What do 
you ei^oy most abotit these activities? 

4) What hobbies do you have? What skills are you using in them? 
How else could you use these skills? 

5) What kind of life would you like to live as an adult? Describe in. detail? 

6) What would you like to be doing in 5 years? In 10 years? 

7) Describe your "ideal job". What is it about this job that appeals 
to you? 

^ (Continued on Reverse Side) 

a cooperative educational service provided through the affiliation of local education agencies 
and the division of occupational education, massachusetts department of education. 



8) Do you have any secret ambitious? Fantasies about your future? 
Describe them in detail and see if maybe they could be realistic 

goals* ^ 

9) Pick 0|Ht 5 (or more) things you have done in your life which you 
consider yotir most important accomplishments. These are things 
you a) did very well, b) enjqsfd doing ancf c) were very proud 

of. Write about each, telling what you did in detail, how you did it, ^ 
-and why it gave you satisfaction* 

10) Before I die I want to or, I 
want my epitaph to read as follows: 

11) Write the autobiography of your life* Go back and try to see what ^ 
things you like doing and do well* What things are most important 

to you? 

12) Take the values as listed in student sheet #2 and have students 

write these values on a set of 3 x 5 index cards (or pieces ^ 
of paper) * 

Have the class break xxp into groups of 4. In each group the 

students will, one at a time, put aside the value cards that are 

not important to them, explaining to the others why they are not. I 

The goal is for each student to finish with his/her top five value 

cards, arranged in order of priority. Encourage the students to 

explain "why" for their rankings. 

13) " Encourage students (xising student sheet #5 - "Suihmary") to try | 
different ways of presenting himself /herself* Some may draw or [ 
visually represent the self. Others may write it in a more creative 
way (a poem, etc) still others may wish to make an oral presentation 
of "self' (a "This is Your Life" skit, a song, etc)* Try to let students 
express their unique selves in ways that suit them * | 
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massachusetts centar for occupationat education 



tvyo sun life park, 100 Worcester street, 

wellesley hills, massachusetts 02181 tel. (617) 23S-7020 



Project CAREER 
2/76 



"Careers and Me" 
Series 

Resources #3 



EXERCISES FOR COUNSELORS AND TEACHERS 
TO HELP STUDENTS .EXPLORE CAREERS 



This sheet should be used after the sheets on "self".- Before students explore 
careers, it Is very lmporf||pt that they have a clear picture of their skills, 
talents, interests and valU4£ii. ^ V 

This sheet may be used in conjunction with the student sheets on "exploring". 

Listed below are s^ral activities which a counselor or teacher might Hbe . 
to assist students explore careers. It is most important that the student: 
(1) learn the proce« of exploring and (2) learn to expand his/her options 
by matching career) to identified talents and interests. 

^ Sample activities for' exploring careers: 

1. Have students use the Occupational Outlook Handbook; ask them to 



look up their first three tentative career choices and summarize the information 



2. Have the class do research papers on specific careers; use materials 
in the Career Infbrmation Center; interview Job-holders; use 
newspaper and magazine articles. 



3. Pick certain career areas and have students clip the Sunday Classified 
Section for all jobs in that field; discuss these job fields in class 
(requirements, future, earnings, hours); use this exercise as a basis 
to invite in an outside speaker. 

4^ ' Ask students to search the Sunday Help Wanted section for their 

"ideal job" and bring it to class, mix up the job descriptions, then 
ask students to try to guess who picked each one. 



found. 



(Continued reverse side) 
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5. Name for the class a specific sl<ill; (e.g. writing ability); have the 
class discuss as many jobs as possible that use that skill; do the same 
with other sl<i Ms emphasizing that each of their own skills can be used 
in many occupations; have them discuss their own skills In this manner; 
re-emphasize how jobs can be clustered by skill areas. 

6. Identify the three or four major career interests of your class; plan 
a speakers program with your class; discuss the occupation before 
the speaker visits; as a class, make up a list of questions for the 
speaker and send him/her a copy; when the speaker comes, use the 
questions as an agenda; after the visit, evaluate both the speaker and 
the occupation; write a thank you note. 

7. Ask the students to describe wl|||||||^ they want from a job (salary, 
benefits, future, skills used, etc*) and ask them to set up an individual 
rank-order list; have them now re-examine their top three career choices 
using this checklist. 

8. Ask the students to describe what things they feel jobs demand of 
them (training, experience, hours, dress, behavior, etdii; discuss 

the difference between these requirements and #7 above; have ibft students 



re^ew once again their top three choices using this checklis 



9. Have students break into smaller groups by preferred occupational 

area; ask them to describe their occupational choice In the year 1985; 
how must they adapt to this change between now and tlien? Have them 
read the Occupational Outlook Handbook to further explore future dianges ' 
in their occupational areas. 

10. As a teacher or counselor, build up a file of community resource people, 
cataloging them by career field; you may want to have the students 
help expand this list. 

11. Have students develop strategies (including lists of questions) to conduct 
on-site interviews with workers in their career fields; emphasize- 
learning exactly what skills the worker needs for success in his job; 
class discussions can follow each interview; students could also tape 
interviews with workers. 

^12. Assign a group of students to a bulletin board display project; let ^ 
them pick a career area and encourage their creativity (photos, newspaper 
clippings, brochures, etc.). 
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How many jobs are there in this school? Give <^ students a set 
period of time (30 minutes/a day) to explore all non-teaching jobs in 
the school; have them get signatures and brief job descriptions for 
each worker; class discussion should emphasize how we too often ^ 
overlook jobs right "under our noses'" • • 

Have students list the subjects they are taking at the present time; 
for each subject, have them list skills they are acquiring; finaHy, 
in what career ||ields are they gaining skills in each of their school 
courses? 

Have the students analyze the national and local job market in theirs 
top three career fields; the Occupational Outlook Handbook can be used 
for national information; for local information, encourage their 
creativity (Chamber of Commerce, D.E.S., local workers, etc.); discuss 
how this information might affect their future decisions. 

Have the student review their "self* sheets; now, with increased 
information in both "self* and "careers", have them re-evaluate their 
career choices; emphasize the importance of choosing a career that 
matches the kind of person you are. 
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Project CAREER 
.2/76 X 



MY VALUES 



"'Careers and Me" Series 
Self 

student Sheet #2s 



Values are the stroof beliefe thatjrou live by. They are very important 
things^t^ kMp in^ mind as you dioose a career. .< *^ ' 



listed belovr are some things that people value. Space's iare provided^oi, you 
to list other values which ytiu may have. 

Pleaie marl; in order those you viliue#iost. For iastsno^ put a "!" by the ' 
val#,of greatest importance to you, a forjthe vs^^tfof next' importance 
and^ on. ' 



power 
enjoyment 
helping others 
success . \ 
money ^ 
friendship > 
possessions 

independence (freedom to 

do as I wish) 



lea<Ung otiiers 
love 

popiilarity ,v 
security 
eiiicatioA 
approval of others. 
e3qp.ertne9s/ 



(Continued reverse side) 
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(2) 



(3) 

Pesci^e the kind of job you think 




.Si .: 




(Couns^r/Tea^ter^^ 



your^ most important values? 



(Me) 



I 



i 
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masMchusetts c«nter foiiynii ^upftlonai education 

two sun ^00 v^ailiktt9tT99t, 

weliesiey hilK, massaci;ijMp|i|:^ tel. (617) 235-7020 
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"Careers and Me" Series 
Self 

Student Sheet #3 



MY TAi^rrS AND SKILLS 

Your talents and skills are verf? important in choo8tog,jrcareer. Talents* 
^include very general abilities, li^uch as musical, maf^ematlqal or athletic 
talents. Skills are spedflc ahdities such as plashing the piano, programming 
a computer or playing tetinis ; . 



Ustad below are talents that peo|ple have. 

Please mark in order those talents^ you fejtj^ybu have. For instance, putri 
"l" next to the talent you %el ift«our strongest , '^2" for ttie n^ and so 
onJbr each talent.' take:,iiito conRderation not only whaPyou do wen, but 
whsat you enjoy doing. 



■A 
J 



Numerical (workin|f with numbers) 

»e k Verbal (working with words, writ- 
'?'V?T^ V l^^iP and ^ s^^ 

mechanical (workinff with machines 
. and tools) . ^ , 

Physical' (Working^ with hands and 



Social (working iflth peojie) 

I 

Artistic (working with color. 



design) 



Clerlclk (working in detail with 



^ords and numbers^ 



• . Leadership (planning and organizing) 



Musical (singing, plasricg an 
instrument) " 

Scientific (ability to study 
and sblye problems) 



Now, list your top three talents and name any speciflc skills in those are' 
you either have now o^ plan to ||velop: ^ 



(Continued on Reverse Side) 
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. Talent 



** 1) 



Skills I now 
have Jot this talent 



Skills 1 plan 
to develop 



2) 



3) 



V 



♦ • " ! .■'!»■■ 

Thinlc of talents as naturally given* skills as aometbipm^ 

It obviously makes sense for you to discover where i^ 1 



to try to develop specific skills in thos^ areas ; ./ilif^^^^ SllijiXlS; y 
the i^re careers (and other activities) you can 'oti^i^.^'^ ■ '\j * /^Jpf ^v «^ 

^ Khat t3rpes of jobs, careers or spare-tijM^mcti'''*^-^^^^^^^ 

* would ui|br your most important talents? IF 

■Iff- - . . 



(Couna|E 



• 
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ma««achu»ett8 center for oeCupatlonal education 



two sun life park, 100 Woreeeter street, 

welleelay hills, massachusetts 02181 tel. 1617) 235-7020 



"Careers ax^d Jle'; Series 
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■ " ■■ • Self 

• ' ■'• Student., ahe«t ^#4 



to consi^jf 



0 Your interests I like your talents and ^our values , 
as you explore dttlfeirent careers. 

Interests are those things you ai« curitus about, as well as the activities 
you enjoy and that give you satislhction. Your interests will teU a great 
,,deal about the kind of person you are and also give you clues about what 
^' future careers will make you heppiest. i 

Examples of«|nterests include: gard«fcig, wipjlting j^try, playing basketball, 
fixing cars, studying the wea;|ier, painting, taking care of small children, 
singihg in^^ » 8emng^^^ 

Mtatf T9 hf|J^, find yottf 



At ah^i I ofit^^joy 



In my free time^iihonie I 
Name several interests utm haire; 



rve alwa3rs been curious aliqut 



lome of my hobbies cure 




0^ 




-.a r 



rSiy^ gd l3a^?%ver ^uj^'lfeiportant interests and exaHiine them more closely. 



0, 



5se^. 



(Continued tevei^e side). 

m McooperatiS^'e educatiqi|fl service provided thrcAughi^'af^liation of local ectucation ageriies It 

' ^ ^ and the dh/ieion af occufiatio^l edutiatioh, maasachuaetts department of education-. . 
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What ^iflents cxr skills did you use most p 




11 



what values are present? 



What are some caxlprs that might use your interests? 



/ ♦ 



••4 

X 



Why do yoti think your interests are important in chposin^ a career? 



(Ck>unselor/T6[aGher^ 



' ft 



> ■ 



(Me) 






massachuMtts center for dccupational education 



t4fe nun life park, 100 Worcester street 

wellealev hills, massachusetts 02181 tel. (617) 235-7020 
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Self 
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SUMMARY OF 
MY •'SELF' 

Before ypv eiqplore carilrs» you should be able to describe the kind of 
person you are. If you can sucdIpBfiUly name those things you most enjoy 
do^gr and the things you do well* 3rour chances are much better for 
choosing a career that will make you happy. % 

Taking the Stude|g Sheets you have already completed, 4jpl in the "self 
circles*^ below: 




My values: 



Other things 



^< _ about me: 




Now, you may y^ant to draw (on another piece of paper) a different ^'picture^ 
of yourself, by using your talents, values and iiiterests itt 9ome other shape 
or arrangement. # 



(Continued on .gieverse Side) 



^ _ - : ^ 

a cooperative edudational servlcp provided through ^ afflliatton of local educafloj) agencies -.y 
and ttie ^^N^f^|f occup^nal education, matH^husetts department of eou^tion. ^ 




After you look at your "seir , write a paragraph or two desdribing 1) the 
kind of person you are and 2) what this tells you about the kind of career 
you i^ght choose. ^ ^ 



* 



1 



i 



4' ^ 



Counsaor /Teacher r . <<■ 




r • ~ 



i 
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EXPLORING AN OCCUPATION 
(Revised) 



,1 understanc that any occupation i; become interested ifi should closely match 
'^^1^1^ kind of person t am — my skills, talents, interests and Values. 

in a brief paragraph, here are 'rrty talents and Interests (that t want any Job 
to satisfy): 



Now, using written information in the Career Information Center (like the 
dicupational Outlook Handbook, ^tcj I will try to find jout if this occupation 



matches my Interests and skills. 

A. Name of occupation: , 

B. What does this person doP 



C. V/iiat skills and personality are n»3h|d for this jo|;^? 



D. What fducatlon and training Is necessary t 



'\ , ' (See ieverse side) 

a coop«ratfvel^ucatiortal service provided througb the affiliation of local education agencies 
• and the division of occupational education^ massachusetts departmerKf of education. 
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E. Where do these people work 



F. What is the salary range of thd occupation? 



C. What are the hours of this job? The benefits? 



i 



H; What is the future outlool< for this occupation? 




I. What ai^lPome names for different jobs in thiS':field? 



K. 



Summary : Wha|, do I li|;fe^ about thif jgj? 



Summary ; What do I dislike abogt tHii job? 



4? 




M. 



i^ere are some places I can%rite for more in/ormation: 



-A' 



\ 



What do I nov\^thinl< of this Job? 



CAREER MATCH* 

Listed below are six personality types which can be expressed in all careers. 
Read carefully each of the six types. Hhen read them each again, marking 
with a pei^cil the order in which you prefer them (1, 2, 3, 4, 6) in 
the blanks in the right-hand column. 

We want ywrto end up with your first, second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
choices from the personality types. 



CREATIVE: I tike free non-structured activities. I like to create things 
with my hands. I enjoy art worij, such as sketching, drawing or paJntln^. 
I like activities such as music, design, poetry, plays, or writing. 



REALISTIC: I like and could be good at building, repairing and fixing 
things. I would like to work with tools, machines and animtfH| I like 
things like manual, mechanical, agricultural, electrical and ul^nical 
activities. 1^ R: ^ 

SOCIAL: I enjoy being with people, workin^wi^ people and helping 
people, i am friendly and get along well with people. S: 



ENTEWpRISING; I jike to persuade others to do certain things. I am 
good at selling ideas and Mings. I have a lot of energy and enthusiasm. 
^ would like to lead others and sell ij^eas and things. E: ^ 



ORGANIZATIctIAL: I like to be well organlked^. I like (and would be 

good att such things as dping peper work, ^ping, and recordll^^ information, 
I like business and x>ffice activities. O- 



INVyriGATIVE 1 like to discover new faets and solVe problems. 1 
sitljoy^ reading scientific information, working with scientific projects, solving 
ith problems and taking science courses. I: 



"^Adaptedt^frfm work of John Holland ^ 



ERIC 



I 



INSTRUCTIONS 



4 



Take your first three choices (the ones marked 1 , 2 and 3) and place the 
atphaboClcal letters from the right column in the blank spaces below. 



r example, if your first choice is "Social", the letter is "S", if your 
s^corKl choice is "Creative", the letter Is C amd if your third choice Is 
Investigatlv^, th^ letter is "I". The 1 fetter key would then be S C^l- 



I, : 'i^' 



My three letter koys are: 



1st 

choice 



2nd * 
choice 



3rd 
choice 



\ 



i 



FURTHER INSTRUCTIONS 



Look at the KEYS TO CAREERS to find powible careers for you to look inter 
First, find your three-letter key and careKilly look over those careers. Also, 
Jopk over your letter keys in different combinations. For example, if your 
key wa^s SCI, also look at careers under SIC, CIS, IAS, CSI, and ISC. Also, 
check aJ[ careers under all the keys that begin with your first letter (in this 
g||b all the codes beginning with "S"). a 



List below Any of those suggested careers which you are intei 
investigating. Exp^lb^e these further tnlpie Career Informati 



Ler« 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4^ 
5. 
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ted in 
enter . 







A 


7. . 
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Key: RSC • 

Baker 

Cook 

Electrician 
Filling Station 

Attendant 
Forester 
Clever 
Kiat Treater 
Industrial ArtftPTeacher 
ir 

"ixer 
Miller/Foreman 
Offilet iress Operator 
Op^clan, . 9 
Power Want Operator 
Powerhouse, Repairman 
Radio Operator 
^ Skilled^ Tradesman 
f<x>i and Die Miai^r 
Welder 
Wire Drawer 

Key: RSE 




KEYS TO CAREERS 
REALISTIC CAREERS 



Key: . RIE 

Air Traffic Controller 
Aircraft Mechanic^ 
Automotive Engineer 
Automobile Body Repairman 
Automobile Mechanic 
Boilermaker 

'Civil EqoJneer -f 
Compressor IHouse Operator 



r 



Barber 
■{lad^smith 
lutcher ^ ^ 
Chauffeur 

Coal Equipment Operator 

Detective 
^ Fireman (Fire Fighter) 

Firemah, Lx)comotlve 

.J^Hintain Man/Women 
: - Main-Fitter 
i^Uaib^r, Guard, Janitor 
Watchman, Warehouseman 

Molder 

Motorman (Streetcar) 

Pipeman 

:Pol iceman 

Railroad Ccfiductor 
: Tixicai||)rh^r 
g| Waitress (Waiter) ^ ^ 
^^farking Lot Attenmht 



Draf^man 
Etettroplater 

« graver. Machine 
gineer, Minliig 
Farmer (Rancher) 
' Forging Press Operator^ 
Garage Foreman 
Heavy Equipment Operator 
ustrlal Engineer 
Technician 
^^ineman 

Loom Changer f 
Machine Repairman 
Machinist ^ 
Machine ^Operator 
Maintenance Man /Woman 
Mechanic . 
Meclianical Engineer v:^ ,^^ 
Mechanica t Engi neer ^Tej^l^ 
Mec|ianic^ Ra^ip 
Mllwrlght 
Plumber 
Roofer 

Tool Crib Attendint ^ 
Upholsterer - 
Watch Repairman 
Sheejt Metal Man/Woman 



i3K* — . 



Key; r^q 

Laundress 
Maid 



Key: R\q^^ 



Architectural Draftsman 
Dental Technician 



I 



Key: RIO 
Assembler 

Drill Press Operator 
Dry Cleaner 
Elevator Mechanic 
Grinder 

Grounds Keeper 
Inspector / 
Load Checker V 
Locksmith 

Nuclear Reactor Tech. 

Nurseryman 

PJano Tuner ' 

Prlntei* 

Roller 

Shipping/Receiving Clerk 

Shoe Repairman 

Stone Cutter 

Structural Steel' Worker 

Switchman 

Teamster 

Tire Builder 

Tree SurgeoMmn 

Turret Lathe Operator 



Key: RCiy , 
Bookbinder 

Compositor (Typesetter) 



Key: RSO 



Bill Collector 

E levator Op^rajtor 

Kltcheh^HelJ^r 



Stbck^ary 



0 



I 



Gas Appliance Serviceman 
Knitter 

Vocational Agriculture 
Teacher 



Key: RQI \ , 

Carpenter 

Instrument Mechanic^ * 
Motl^^ RIclure Projectionist 
Paftt^'r Muse, BIdg, & 
Equipment) 



iter Repairman 




Key: CSE 



Cattle Rancher 
Crater and Packer 
Fish & Came Warden 
Fisherman 
Railroad Brakeman 
Railroad Engineer \^ 
'Sto<ck Clerk 
Stock Clerk 

Key; flbs 

Blaster 
' Bricklayer 
^: Bus Driver 

Cement. MasoR- 
^ Dressmaker ^ 

Furnaoeman 

Industrial Truck Operator 

Installer Repairman 

Mail Carrier 

Meter Reader 

Miner 

Plasterer 

ARTISTIC CAREERS 

Key: CIS 



Daridvig Teacher 

b^ffi^ ^ach 

Drama Teacher 

English Teacher 

Foreign Language Interpreter 

Joumalist-Rep0]rter 

Key: CSI - ^ 

Art Teacher 
Utehliyre Teacher 
Music jeacher 
Orchestra Leader 
Philosopher 



Actor-Actress' 
Critic (Reviewer) 
Designer, 
Interior Decorator 
Editor 

Fashion Illustrator 
Furniture Designer 
Furrier 

Interior Decorator 
Jewelry Designer 
Radio Program Writer 
Women^s Garment Designer 
Writer 



•Seamstress 
Spinner 
Tailor 
Tile Setter 



Key; REI 

Air CondLtioniDjuEhgineer 
Mechanic I 
Foreman 
Ship Pilot 
Trackman 
Key: RQE 



Cranaman ^ 
Fork Lift !l$|^e rater 
'Grader 

Tractor Operator 
Truck Driver 




Kfey: CIE- 

Cecorator 

Key: CIR 

Architect ) 
Artist 

Photograph lletoucheir 
Photographer 
Photo I ithog rap her 

Key: CES 

Advertising Person 
Advertising Manager 
Entertainer (Dan cert - 

Singer) 
Fashion Model^ 
Public Relations Peipon 



ORGANIZATIONAL CAREERS 



Key: QRS 



Key- QIE 



File Clerk 
Teller 

Key: CIS 

Accounting/Statistical Clerk 
Auto Writing Machine Operator 
Bookkeeping Machine. Operator 
Calcuiating Machine Operator 
Certified Public Accountant 
Estimator (book publishing) 
Foreign Trade Clerk* 
High-Speed Printer Operator 
Time Study Analyst 

Key: ORI 

♦ . • ^ '.. - • ■ 

Blller 

Duplicatingt Machine 

Operator 
Key Punch Operator 
Tabulating Machine Operator 
Timekeeper 

Key: OSE 

Businesjs (Commercial) 

^^^^eacher 
Personnel Clerk 
Iteceptloriist 
SaJes Correspondent 
Telephone Operator 
Travel 'Bureau Clerk 

Key: OiR . 

Accoijnting Machine 

Operator 
Office Machine Operator 

Key: OEl 

Finance Expert 
Pmrsonnel Secretary 



Office Worker 
Payroll Clerk 
Proofreader 
Typist 

Key: OSR 

Reservations Agent 
Traffic Checker 

Key: OER 

Data Processing Worker 
Mall Clerk 

Key: OSC ' / 

.Library Assistant 
Medical Secretary 
Religious Affair Clerk . 
Secretary / 

Key: OES 

AccoMntant 
Clerk- 

Cterk^Stenographer 
Credit Manager 

Key: OSI 

Bookkeeper / 
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Key: EOl 

Market Analyst 
Banker 

Key; ERI 

Contractor 
Farm Manager 
Industrial Engineer 

Key: ECS 



Lawyer, Jud^je, Attorney > 
Key: ECR 
Radlo/TV Announcer 
Key: ESQ 

Admthi strati ve Assistant > 
Apartment House Managjer 
Branch Managef \ ^ [ * 
Business Manager 
Customer Services Manager 
Demonstrator 
Director^ Industrial 

Relations • 
Dispatcher, Motor Vehicle • 
Employment Interviewer 
Government Official 
Insurance Investigator 
hasurance Manager . 
Ljtydr Arbitrator 
Office Manager 
'Operations Manager 
M anage r/ Admi n i strator 
'Manager, Restaurant/Bar 
Peddier (Hucksiter) 
Personnef Assistant . 
Perssonnel Manager 
Personnel Recruiter ; 
^ Production Manager 



ENTERPRISING CAR5ERS 

, Key; ERS ' ' 
Warehouse Manager 
Key; ERO 
Postmaster 

Key: EIS ' , 

o Salesman^ Technical Products 

Key: ESR 

/ . 

Route Salesman 
Sporting Goods' Salesman 



Key: 



ESC 




DirectoC Recreation 
Guide* travel 
Salesperson\ Musfcal 

. InstrUrnents 
Security 'Salesperson 

■ X ■ 



Key: 



E0$. 



Art Goods DeaJ'er . 
Buyer CPu^chasing Agient) 
Florist . . - 

Furniture Dealer 
Cl^lrr, Buyer , , 
Insurance Underwriter 
Reial Estate Appraiser 
Real Estate Salesinan \, 
Supervisor, Ticket 

Key: ESI ^' . 

.Automobile, pealer ^ 
Diredtqr of Ad^nin- Service 
^Directo^, Compensation 

/ S BenefTts 
Life Insurance Salesman 
Encyclopedia Salesman 
Gas Station Manager 
Gift Stiop Manager 
Gro(;er 

lmporter-E;<pc)r'tej: ' 
Manpower Adviser 
Retail Merchant' --^ 



ERJC; 



Shoie Store Manager 
Salary R Wage Administrator Systems. Analyst/ Business 
^Sfles Clerk . ,. '. ^ . 

Salftsinan . Key: ESC 

. Sales Manager ' - Airline Stewardess 

v:.;<Trafn<i:; Manager ... q^^;' ..r; • * 



INVESTIGATIVE CAREERS 



Key: ICS 
Economfst 

Internist (Physician) 
Key: ICR 

Anth ropologi st/ A rdieo log I st 

Astronomer. ^ 

Chemist 

Pathologist 

Physicist 

Key: ISO ^ ^ 

Medical- Laboratory Asst. 
Production Plannpr 
Repairrban, TV 

Key: ISR 

Biologist 
Chiropractor 
Mathematics Teacher 
Natural Science Teacher - 
Optonrietrist 
^Osteopath 

Key: lEO 

Actuary 



< Key: lOR 

Computer Operator 
Equipment Repairman 
Quality Control Tech. 
Research Assistant 

Key: }RC . - 

sociologist 
Mathematician, Statistician 
Meteflgyosist 



leteagyoai 
urgiW) . 



^eather Observer 



Key: IRS 

Agronomist 
^limal Scientist 
Biochemist 
Botanist 
Engineer Aide 
Geographer 
Horticulturist 
Natural Scientist 
Oceanog raphe r 
Veterinarian 
X-Ray Technician 
Zoologist 

^ . V 
Key: lES 

Bacteriologist 
Pharmacist 
Physiologist 
Research Analyst 



Key: ISC 

Medical Technologist 
Physician 
Psychtetrlst 
Psychologist 



Ke^:: 



IRE 



Administrator j Engi.neer 
Aeronautical Engineer ^ 
Aerospace Engineer 

Technician 
Chemical Engineer 
Xheniidal . Lab. Tech . 
Dentist 

Electrical Engineer 
Engineer ^ • 
Metallurgical Engineer 
Radio or Television . 

Engineer . . 
Test Engineer; Aircraft 

Key: IRQ 

Airplane Navigator 
Airplane Pilot 
Computer Programmer 
Engineering Techniciar^ 
instrument Repairman 
Laboratory Technician 
Model Maker 

Tester, Electronic Systems 
Tool Designer 
. Tool Mal<er ^ 98 



SOCIAL CAREERS 



Kay; SEI 

Educational Administrator 
Environmental Health 
Engineer 

Historian 
tli^tory Teacher 
^Home Service Representative 
Training Director \ 

- ^^V' SEP 

Bartender , 

Chamber of Commerce Director 

Compensation Advisor 

Director Spclal Service 

Dprm Director-, 

Employee Benefits Approver 

Employment Representative 

Food Service Manager ' 

Funeral Director 

^Hostess (Hotel,. Tea Room, EttJ 

Interviewer 

Job Analyst 

Ward Attendant 

Key: SEC 

Community Recreation 

"■■ Admii^istration 
Counselpr / 
Fpreign Service Officer 

Key- SOE 

■ f. ■ " * ' , ' 

Baggageman XMotor ^ 

Transportation) > 
Business Agent, Labor, Union . 
Caterer 

Executive Housek^per 
Liquor Store Man^^er ' ^ 

Order Service Correspondent ^ 
Public Health Service Officer 
Recreation Director 
Restaurant Brdpft^leter 
Theatre Manager 
Ticlcet Agent , 



Key: SER . , 

Claim Adjuster 
Health S Welfare 
Coordinator 

Kly: SRI 

Extension Agent 

Key: SIC ' 

College Professpr 
Group Worker - 
Political Scientist 
Professional Nurse ^ ^ 
Rehabilitation Counselor 
Sociologist 
Social Scientist 
Social Worker 

Key: SIE 

Building Inspedtbr 
Customs Inspector 
Dietician 

Inspector, Public Acbfnir^^ 
Personnel Director 

Key: glQ 

Food and Drug inspector 
Parole Officer 
Politklan , 
Social Science Teacher 
^ Schbol "Superintendent 
YMCA Physical Director 
YMbA Secretary 



Key: SCI 



Key: SCI (cont'd) 

'• 

Licensed Practical Nufs^ « 
Special Education Teather 
Speech S Hearing ^ilnlcian 

' Key:^ SRE ^ 

Athlete ' , 
Athtetic Coach \ 
Building Superintendent 

/CoVerness 

^Housekeeper 
Houseparent ^ 
Occupational Theriapist 
Physical Educati?3n Teacher 

Key: SER 

Physical Therapist 
Podiatrist (Foot Doctor) 
Therapist 

i 

Key: SCE 

* Foreign Langu^e Teacher 
Home Economics \Teacher 

'"31 ■ ' 

Home Economist ^ 
Housewife ^ ' * 

Speech Teacher ^ 
Teacher . 

; key: SCO ^ ^ 

Cosmetologist 
Ele^rologlst 
Hair Stylist 

Manicurist ^ ' 




Clergyman 
Dental Assistant 
Dental Hygienist 
"^Elementary Teacher 
Librarian 



or 

ERLC 
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• Project CAREER "Careers and Me" Series 

May, 1S76 .Resource #7 

; ■ • ■ ' 

DERNirfe THE COUNSELeR ROLE(S) 
. IN STUDENT CARBER DEVELOPMENT: 

^ A WO|KSHOP APPROACH 

Listed below Is a sequence of steps which lead to a logical definition of the 
counselor's role in career educaton.- > . \ 

This sheet may be used by guidance departments or by other groups 
responsible for assisting students In life/work planning. 

This, sheet slioutd lae used in conjunction with Resource Sheet #6, ' "Counselor 
Role(s) In Student Careei^ C)eveiopment". 

Following Is an outline for the- ^teps leading couni^elors toward a definition of 
their roles in career education. 

Step 1 - Describing Student Needs : < ' . 

The counselors should brainstorm for an appropriate jseHoc) of time, listing 
what they ftaei are student "heeds'^ in terms of career' development; many issues 
, should surface, such as "more reiillstic Information", "help in dec|sion~mal<:ing", 
"speakers", "values clarification*, etc. ' \ * 

The group leader stiouid then help sfimmarize these needs, showing that they 
fall Into the br'bad categories of Set f^Awareness (values, skills, interests, etc.). 
Career Awareness and Exploration, Decision-Making (tentative) and Planning, 
and Implementation. 

Step 2 - Listing Possible Counselor Activltfes : 

Next, the leader shoi^d encourage the counselors to examine the 'list of identi- 
fied student needs and list (either by brainstorming, small group, discussion 
or large group fieedback) possible counselor activities to meet tlH^se, student 
needs. , J . ^. ' , , ■ . y^^^ '-w' 

^. . ■ . ■ , 

■ • . . ■ ■ \.. 

(See Reverse Side) . . li 

a cooperative aducational service provided through the affiliation of local education agencies 

and the division of occupational educationLniaasachusatts department of education. 
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{ylany specific activities should result (e.g. '^setting up a Career Information 
Centei;!!, ''teaching a minl7Course on decision-*making" , "developing a community 
resource committee" , etc. ) . 

''After a wide-^ranging list of activities has been accumulated, the leader should 
qncourage the group to»try to define a handful of larger counselor roles which 
fincompass these specific activities. The^esiiltiQg headings may include such 
roles as: ^ . *^ 

, r , 

1. The counselor as resource to the classroom teacher. 

2. The counselor as coordinator/administrator of a school career 
education prograhi. 

3. The coi^?is^1or as a "counselor": provides as^stance to students 
in areas such as values, interests, skills, decision-making, etc; . 

4 (the developmental aspect of the student's career process). 

i > 

4. The counselor as car^r information coordinator: provides Information 
<^,.c^reer fields, post^secondary alternatives, community resources, 

k ^^^^ ' ^ . ) ' y ' . ' 

5. ' Tlie counselor as "linker" for care^r^ducatipn (v^th students, 

parents; teachers, administ /aiti^ /co^unity leaders, media, etc). 



Step 3 - Summary : 



The leader s|:iould next attempt a summary what the group has produced 
so far ~ a/fist of student needs and a roster of possible counselor roles and 
activities if| the students' career development process. Any questions from 
the group iihoul id be dealt with at thii time. 

Step 4 - Action Plans :"p)>^ 

The laist ac^tlvity will depfend very much oh both the leader's and counselors' 
commitm^ntV The purpose of this firfal step is to produceysome tangible next 
steps, so th,at the previous discussion does not simpfy become an intellectual 
exercise. " . ' , ' ♦ 
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Step 4 may take man'jp' forms. It may result In counselors (a) deciding to 
meet.^weekly to further develop thein roles in career education; (b) deciding 
'to start a Career Information Center; ic) deciding to set up a "mini-course" 
on decislon-^making; see Resource Sheet #6* for other possibilities. 

The optimum outcome of the workshop is that counselors will decide to not only 
take the initlajjye for developing an overall school career education program, 
but also comrfiit themselves to some specific first steps, together with a time- 
table! It is important that the discussion end with agreement on specific 
follow-up for counselor involvement (when? where? how?). 

Note : The time frame for this workshop Is open-ended. It need not be 

completed in one session. One logical follow-^up would be to use the 
"Careers and Me" Sheet (Resource #6) on "Counselor. Role (s) In Studeht 
Career Development" for planning specific activities. * 



r . 
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Curriculum Rttourca 
Guide Sarlas #1 



A. 



B. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR USING PROJECT CAREER 
TASK OUTLINES AND CAREERS-PREPARATION ANALYSIS 
CHARTS {CAREEROGRAMS) 



Educators will And tht Project CAREER Task Outlines and Carear Praparatlon 
Analysis Charts (Caraarograms) to tm a mora managaabia and axtansiva rasourca 
for dascrlptlva Information concaming specific occupations and clusters of occu- 
pations than most resources available to them. The Information Is organized 
to t>e readily accessible focilltatlng tha search for both specific and general 
occupational Information. • , . ^ 

Consequently, the Project CAREER Task Outlines and Career Preparation Anal/^lai 
Charts (Ca rear og rams) can accommodatej many of the resource needs of educators 
and lend themselves to a number of po^lbie uses. 

Content Description , ^ 

1. . Career Preparation Analysis Charts (Caraarograms) 

A single page of Information containing both the persona Tend the ^ucatlonal 
prerequisites of a specific occupation. This Information Is derived from 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and the Occupational Outlooi< Handbooi< . 



Career Preparation Anatysis Charts 



Job 

description 
general 

information 

^ -* 

School 

program 

Information 




Worktng^ 
conditions, 
aptitudes, interests, 
temperament, 
physical require- 
ments 



a cooperative educational sen/ica provided through the affiliation of local education agencies 
and the diviaion of occupational education, maaaachusetts department of education. 
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c. 



•2- 



2. Task Outllnt 

Tht major responslbllltlas and groups of Idantlflabia tasks parformad within 
an occupation arranged \n dUtllna-form . The Information was derived from 
a national search of available relevant materials and reviewed by 
current Jobholders for each specific occupation. 



Task Outlines 




Major 

responslbili* 
ties of the 
Jobholder 



Suggested Uses 

Identify occupations within clusters. 




Duties performed 
In th^it major 
responsibility 



Examptes of the 
type of Vjiork 
done In performing 
these duties 



— . Break down an occupation from a broad description Into groups of related * 

tasks . ' . 

As an aid In noting similarities among occupations In a cluster approach. 

Assist In counseling efforts to describe the requirements and activities of 
various occupations. ^ 

As a reference In the development of occupatlona^'SWareness. 

— ^Demonstrate a relationship between educational preparation and actual 
Job requirements and responsibilities. 

Discuss Job preparation with employers. 

v.. 

Identify with advisory committees and administrators information which should 
be taught In the curriculum. 

Illustrate to students the interrelaJlionsHrip between educa^on and work. 
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— i Hvtp ftud«ntt communicatt thilr carttr tnttrwt* to counselors , t«^h«rs - 
and parsnts. - 

Civt studtnts an overall viaw of the raquiremants of a speciftc Job. 

Identify comprehensive descriptions of what a Jobholder is expected to do on- 
the-job. 

— Identify specific competencies which could be accomplished within a student's 
school program. ^ • - 

Develop competency checklists. These list; of competencies can become an 
evaluatlonal tool for monttoring student progress. ^ ' ^ 

Prepare Students for field trips. ^ . 

Help students understand commonality among occupations in a particular 
cluster. ^ 

' Help students compare their accomplishments In school to what is expected of 
a Jobholder. 

Use as a guide to discuss education with employers ^d other community 
peoplie. ^ , . V 

D. Related Project CAREER Publications / 

1 . Project CAREER Guidance Pacs \ . ' 

Contains Project CAREER Tasl< Outlines and Career Preparation 
Analysis Charts (Careerograms) with Jiuggested useage organized 
Into the fifteen UyBOE clusters. . . 

2. Project CAREER Competence Pacs y 

Contains Project CAREER Tasl< Outlines/ Career Pre(!>arat1on 

Analysis Charts (Cartero^rams) and curriculum data material 

related to eighty specific/ occupations. ^ > 

3- Instructions for the Use of Career Preparation /analysis Charts ^ 
(Careerograms) 
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INDIVIDUAl^'STUDENft SKILL INVENTORY 
V RECORD SHEET 

1. School: > Lynn English KfcS, I I King Philip Regional H.S 

2. Grade Level: r~i 9th I I. lOth t I nth { I 12th 

3. Marking Pertbctt- Fro m ; T o ' 

4. Students Nartie:_ 

5. , Teachers Name: _ 

6. Subject Area: 

7. Skill Inventory: 



.. . Skin . . 

« . ■ • 


Degree of 
Prbflciericy 

! ■ . • 


Project CAREQR 
I.D. # 












s. 












I 


- . ' ' ' 
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DEV^L V/. MOORE 



MACH I ME - REL ATED 



, DWBYR.DANIEl ^^^q p^j^lP VOC. H.S. ' ' ' 

* ; INSTRUCTOR-S GUl^ 

- . . TASK 



•I MICR, PER STUDENT y , . 

. I STEP GAGE PER STUDEN'? V 
• ; MATER lALS: (QPt/oNAL TYP^S) 

WALL CHART SHOW I NG PARTS OF M ICR- 
0:H.TRANSPARANCY " " » . 

PASSOUT SHEETS »» " h ' ; 

PAMPHLETS • M »»' 

INFORMATION SHEETS 
QUI2 SHEETS 

TAKE HOMEEXCERGISE SHEETS 
EVALUATION POINTS: 



PARTS OF MICROMETER 
THREADS P?:R INCH 
' CARE ANDHANDLING/ . 
ACCUR,ACY OF VARIOUS BRAr 
COST •« «» »« 

CHECKING FOR ACCURACY 



MACHINIST 
TOO L^'^1AKER " 
DIEMAKEPv 
INSPECTOR 
AUTO MECH. 



• READ Al''AND/OR 2^'MICR. 



tools: 




OCCUR. RELATION- 



US 



DaV''L.V/.MOOfi£. 

OV.-N.BYR.T0BEY' PHILIP VOC. H.S. 

; .■. — ^EVAUUATlON !r7 



* -READA i''(A»Np70R) 2!'MrCR'.-'^^ v 
-SETA |"M1CR.T0 - MlKE"e*^DIf-iF:" D,1A"'S 



5 p I FF. READINGS — 



OFSTEELjiGAGES^ 



TOi'002 AGCU j\« 



Appendix K contalnlBg a saioiple of tftqpplenenital actlvi.tie8 specified 
In student's guide vas not reproducible and urns 'removed from this 
document prior to its being submitted to tbe EEtIC Bbcument ^ 
, I^ep^oduction Service. 
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Excerpts, from A Siifvey of 

Existing Career Exploration Activities in # 
The Lynn and King Philip Regional St^ool Districts 
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On June 23, 1975, a visit was made to Lynn to meat with Dr. Fred Cole ^ 
Director of Federal Programs, and the person In charge of the project 
with which Project CAREER will be afrillated. W(e spent approximately - 
two hours discussing theXareer Awareness Project, Project CAREER'S 
role In It, and the breseflf state of the art relative to career awareness/ 
occupational educatioin in tynn. 

The interview, although jgeneral Ih natt^re; dli^ have a ioos^iv^~sth4ctured 
format. Against a baditQroijnd of trying to determine the iraWe of) 
pre-assessment phase/W the Project CAREER-Lynh i=>rokKt/Hr primar 
purpose was to aasesKitntt extent of articulitlon betwe^^the various 
programinatic levels concerning career awareness and any specific testii 
fur awareness. Interest^ aptitydes, st<llis, etc. Rve specific questions/ 
were asKed and responded to: . 

1. What kind of specific, fbrmailzed career awarenesj^ programs presently 
exist at the elementary ana Junior high levels? 

" • ■ r ■ • : ■ ' ■ 

2. What Icind of spe<:ific, fonoalized self-awareness testing programs > 
presently extst at the elementary and Junior high levels? 

3. What kind of careef exploration presently goes on at the elementary ^ 
and Junior high levels? ' 

4* How do students enter existing occupational programs? What 
Mnd of assistance do they receive? 

5. What kind of information do those responsible for vocational programs 
have on students entering their programs? 

Dr. Cole, although somewhat rmoved from the classroom, and actual . 
gyldance environment, demonsfl-ated extensive knowledge about the 
existing situation arid problems: It vi^s concluded at the termination of 
the Interview that no additional persons within th^ Lynn School System 
had to be approach«kJ for further iiiforniation . 

It was quickly determined that little or nothing Is being<vdone regarding 
career exploration/awareness. There was definitely nothing at the elemen- 
tary level; career education has not yet come to Lynn In tHe lower grades! 
There are no elemenbry counselors and apparently teachers have riot formally 
Integrated conscious self-awareness activities into the curriculum. 



K There does seem to be some attempt at '^vocational" testing at the junior ^ 
^high school. A basic problem here, however, is ^the limited number of 
counselors as Well as the realbrok expectation these people must face. 
In reality, i|rfmor high school ^lounselors are adjustment counselors, 
perhaps a euphemism for^disciplinarians, who must be primarily concerned 
with a high rate of truancy, anti-social behavior, etc., at the expense of 
more ^meaningful activities. Consequently, the potential' gpod to be 
gained from the meager amount of testing conducted is almost entirely 
iost because of a lack of foillw-up discussion^, interpretations, and planning 
between counselor and student. ^ 

The role expectation and limited number of guidance counselors/Jn the Lynn 
School System poses potential danger for future efforts involving Project 
CAREER. T^e role of guidance counselor for career exploration, awareness, 
and future planning is at the heart of the emerging vocational program. 
Drastic changes are needed in role and attitude, and training seems in 
order before the anticipated contributions the program from guidance 
staff wilt be realized. It is foolish to think that more personnel will be 
forthcoming in an environment where the school bu<§get represents 28% 
of the total city budget. The use of counselors and the needed, ingredients 
for realizing extensive^ benefiJCs from their services must be closely examined 
by those involved In the program. f 

. . .. . j 

ft - • 

II. The Preseot-Sftuatipn * r 

Painting a picture of the prestfit situation regarding career awareness/ 
exploration and training, everTwith the broadest of strokes, depicts a 
rather dismal, albeit all too realistic scene. Nearly all students desiring 
an ocpupational course of study enter the Lynn Vocational-Technical School. 
This is -done without the assistance of well structured counseling and prepar- 
ation, as mentioned above. One can only wonder about the variables that 
affect a student's decision to go this route as well as his/her self-image 
at the time of ^is unfortunately somewh.at more than tentative decision-makrng. 
Some local businessmen are invited occasionally to speak about their job' roles 
and an infrequent v^jslt is made by junior high students to a local industry, 
but this by and large has been the extent of formalized exposure to the 
world of work within the school system. ^ 

Several "alternative" programs do exist within the school system, primarily 
to salvage the potential drop-out: Junior high students (grades 7-9) with 
academic problems participate in a trade-industrial arts program in which 
they are introduced to four occupational areas: (ij machine shop, 
(2) electrical shop, (3) metal fabrication,' and (4) carpentry. For those * 
old enough, a P.M./ (12: 00 - 5:30 pm) program has been introduced which 

, ' ■, ^ ■ • lis ■■ ■ ■ . 



0 



r 



attenipts to prevent student withdrawal by corr^inlng academics with v^ocational 
education and some cooperative education, in both of these mstantes.^ 
students appear to select these programs primarily through their own 
{jjlltlative. ^ 
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Klng^Phillp Regional School System 



King Philip Regional $chool is the receiving high school for the towns of 
Wrenthani, Norfo|k/ and Plainville. Students from these three towns come 
to King Philip through one common Junior higt^ school. The present educa- 
tkNiai structure includes a vocational school, with its own director, within 
the Regional High School complex, but the phllosoi^hy has changed to that 
of restructuring onto a comprehensive school plan. A rather large wing is 
presently being added to' the existing facility. This addiUon will repre- 
sent a significant to^r^anslon 4>f the school's vocational program, which is 
in keeping with the district's growing and firm commitment to providing 
maximum exposure to career education for all students. The vocational 
Hprogram 1% being expanded from five areas to approximately eighteen as 
a result of the present construction. ; V 

In addition to the growing vocational, curriculum, the King Philip Regional 
Hls^ School has a varied and interestiqp number of programmatic alter- 
natives for its students. Thesennclude a strong business education 
component, an emerging jstrlbullve education option, college preparatory, 
and general education. The chancing curricuiar philosophy emphasizes 
; the elimination ofrthe general edu^ion option, the expansion of the 
vocational/occupational prograni, and the belief that the col iM|i directed 
avenue Is part of a larger career education/preparaU|n pers^tive. ^ 

Cooperative Education and Wbrk Study programs appeV to be well estab- 
lished at King Philip. Seniors involved in these programs work in the 
field on alternate weeks.. Approximately 80% if all seniors are placed 
on Jobs within the school's labor market .area (Lynn/Worcester-New BediFord) 

Many of'tna occupational course offerings at King Philip include bofth 
terminal amK^a'^ii'^g performance objectives .^Vocatidnj^ ^culty were 
providllb. with an in-service program on the disvelopment of job competen- 
cies. While there is the expected variance as to quality and quantity 
within each area, botli the vocational administration and Dr. Glen Neifing, 
special consultant to the training program, are due |)igh praise for what 
seenhs to be an extremely successful developmental program. 
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Existing Career Education and Testing Programs - 

There is a foif TO II zed career exploratory program Iji the junior high school. 
Eighth graders are exposed to a structured course focusing on the world of 
construction, world of transportation, «tc. Not all of the students at 
this grade level, however, are able to participate in thl#/offering. The 
i reasons for this, as well as information ds to the criteria for determinincj 

which students admitted to the^exploratory program, were unavailable , 
during my vi^jt to the school. Further information is needed Te^rdihg * 
the eighth grade exploratory juri|k ^ 

Junior lilgh counselors do no interest testing at the seventh and eighth 1 
grade levels. General ap^tu<Je (DAT) and intelligence flqwa, Ottls-Lennbn) 
data appear to be the primary types of individual Infor^ntMytlo^^ sought. 
Perhaps what seems to be a reluctance to undertake, additional^^^^^ 
due to parental concern about excessive probing by the^^chodts.^Thls 
Is a "sensitive Issue' at King PhHIp and the need for and use of 'addltl<^al 
-'^^4^ '''^':^^lll^q by Project CAREER must be evaluated completely before final pl^ns ^ 

In this facet of the program are consummated. 

% ' ' \.- . ; . ■ ' . ' • . 

iTiere Is- apparent<y good rapport and close cooperation between junior 
and senior hlgh-gui^nce staffs, within the King Philip School System, 
three counselors In the junior high and the five at the high school maint 
continuous comm'unlcatlpn concerning the well-being of students^rogressin 
through the system* ' Thl|. Is very Important in that high school prdgram 
Selectlor> and, thereft>r*e, significant career decisions are prisently made at 
the end^of the eighth grade, ^ecdyse of this, the one vocational counselor . 
at the high school Is Involved prlmarlfy with only those students who have 
chosen this programmatic direction. 

There Is a limited career awareness library at present in the high school, 
and the materials thaiido exist are housed mostly in the counselors' 
' , offices. A Student Resource Center is being added as part of the new 
, \ complex, however, and plans are being made to use this as the primary 
repository for the anticipated major expansion of materials in this area. 
^ There' Is evidence to suggest that the cioiunseling staff is aware of and 
supports the need for career exploration as a vital part of the curriculum. 
These staff member^ probably know little or nothing, however, about 
Project CAREER and W6uld most likely welcome additional exposure to 
career education in general and competency-based education in particular. 
"This type; of spade work by Project ^ CAREER staff at the outset of involvement 
with Kiq.g Philip personnel would seem most important and would reap 
significant benefits in the long run. 
* ' • 

Although productive, the value of my visit to King Philip was limited 
somewhat by the fact that those to whom I spoke had not yet been thoroughly 
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exposed to the intent of the new vocational project with which Project 
CAREER will Interface, It is my understanding that a meeting shortly 
Involving personnel from Project CAREER and the Regional School .will 
cover much of the ground over which this report was intended to trod 
Everyone being comfortable with the meeting*; agenda, this consultant 
has not sought further for additional Information on existing career 
efforts or preliminary plans for future activities in this area. 
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il9 'Si^rague Street 
: pedham, m 020?j6 



.June 9» 1976 



Dr. John Post 



Director, Project CAREER 
Ittiss. Center for Ocetipational Education 
Sun Life Executive Building 2 ' 
100 Worcester Street 
Wellesley Hills, MA 02186 

Dear Dr. Posti 

Enclosed is^^ .preliminary report of the findings 
of Drs. Fr«d|?iokson, Kaye^ Kates and myself, 
which wad fliuifts ted on May 28, 1976 by the Federal 
Evaluation team. The full report will be available 
in approximately one month. 




enc. 
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of I . 

Project CAREER/OCAP 
June 9. t976 ' 



The following is a prelininaxy report of the third party; 
evaluation team concerning the activities of Project CAREER at 
lynn English High School and at King Philip Regional High School, 
^ Below is a relatively terse summary of visitation results on a 
. pre- post Ibasis In November 1975 and May, 197^ at both s.chools. 
The following is provided f or ^grant request considerations t a 
more cooQ)lete analysis, will follow. The report below focuses 
prinuB^rily on the achisvements of Project CAREER, iand is organised 
^to-cort«spond with the four basic areas of coxuiiderationt 
A« Instructional Change, B* Guidance Activitiek, 

C« Administrative Activities, and 0* Informational Considerations* 

*. ^ ^ 

For convenience' sake, the report is divided "by each school 

■ - - . 

und^ each category. , * 

' A, INSTRUCTIONAL CHANGE ,1 

King Philip Regional High School 
1« Project CAREER has been successful in developing a model to 

relate shop-related- instruction witii shop laboratory work. 

There is evidence that the career information materials 



developed in shop-related instruction is being carried over 



into the lab sitiiation* 



There is evidence that Project CAREER has developed materials 
relating shop competencies and c£^reer (job) related skills. > 
Within the shop courses, charts and competency graphs have 



' l|^«n 4^veloped relating the shop competencies to specific 

/4bb ijelated skills. < 
^ ffhe Jihops have deve^<^ped a methodology for documenting 
I'sttiden-i skill completions, amd are using this in both a 
V motivational way ai^ as an alternative to other types of 

competency,, measuriet'^v 

f have been soiiie limited attempts in the academic > 

subgec ts, to iri^use occupational infj^rsBt 16% a^^ 

information into curriculum plans. 

There have been attempts to use the P»ject CAREfiR data base • 
as a framework for developing lists of common skills that 
cut across vocational areas i i.e., grades on task completion 
other than courses taken, etc. ' 

. JLynn Engli sh High School V 
Project CAREER has developed a teaclier, awareness o2^ the 
career implications of subject matter' courses. Teachers 
in the instructional areas have been using the Career 
Information Center, ai^id seem more aware of certain subject 
matter/career implications. Teachers sSm to be aware of 
the motivational value of the rela^tionship of careers to 
academic subjects. There is sorae^information that students 
who perceive career implicatioi^s for sulj'jects are responding 
more positively to them. 

There is evidence that teachers are utilizing the Project 

CAREER resources, both staff and material. 

GUIDANCE ACTiVITiES 

King Phil ip yd LVnn English High Schools 



1, An adequattt Career informtion -Center -hM-bA«a_«atAlilished. 

and properly staffed. ' f 

2. A career infprmat ion file has been set up on each experimental 
# student, and career data is being developed, filed, and made 

available to the 'students. 

' . . . ■ . 

3 A relationship has been established with the guidance staff, 
i.e., the guidance counselors' utilization of the Career 
Information Center. ^ 

4. Project CAREER. has developed guidance information materials 
for career match and ^classroom use. 

5. There have b^en classroqn-iQresentations by the Project CAREER 

staff concerning the usi^e/of the Career Information Center, 

' ■ ^' ■ ' 

and ah introduction to other career infoxlhation. ; 

6. There is evidence of student usage of the Career Information 
Center on an expanding basis^ « 

J J . , • , , 

C. ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 

King Philitf High School 

1. Project CAREER has maintained support for the project, - 

which is^ now being translated into not only pearsonnel and 
idealo^ical support, but actual expenditures of ftinds. 

2. Frpject CAREER has developed the support of administration 
at all levels. 

3e Project CAREER has successfully developed the awareness of 
all administration as to their > program goals and activities. ' 

^.^ Project CAREER is working closely with the Vocational Director 

to identify key faculty who might be used in expanding 
* materials for Project s^CARSSR- students. 

5. The adai|iistration is aware ,of the Project CAkSSR data base 
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«ind Its potentialities, i.e., task analysis, competencies, 
and special needs coding. 
6. , Project CAREER has successfully disseminated information 
concerning their program to the community. 

< - 

fomn English High School 

1. Project CAREER has developed^ a good relationship with 
central administration and limited support at the building 
leyel* - « 

2. Proiject CAREER has maintained administrative- support for the 

projei^ti not only in physical and idealogical support i but 

'.^^ 

in fundus expended, 
3e An awareness has been developed of the Project CAREER 
objectives and materials liy all of the feeder schools in 
the lynn system. 

k. Project CAREER has been successiful in disseminating informati^^ , 
concerning their programs to the general community. 

D. INFORMATION COORDINATION 

Lynn English and K'ing Philip High Schools 

1. Teachers have been informed of Project CAREER thVough the 
departmental visitations and by dther means. - i 

2. Counselors have been oriented and informed of Project PARSER » 

and were utilizing Project CAREER materialsyand resources. ^ 

3. Students were aware of Project CAREERi particularly the • 
Caj^eer Information Center, and many were^uging the Career 
Information resources. 

^. The general community has been informed by newsletter and * * 

through public information activities! i.e., newspaper 
stories 9 etc. 
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E, RECOMMBNIUTIONS. 

• ' ' '• " " ' -iJ «• 

Wt would lll5«^ to bring to attention two objectives of ProjlcT 

CAREER for 190-7^ that we find have not met the expectations 

of the Project CAREER staff or ours. 

1. Many of the teachers to date have not been able or deslii^' 
. of making the link between career objectives and career ^ 
skills with their academic classroom curriculum plans, 
l.e.t in sclencet math* English, etc* Very little* progrei 
has been made In relating career objectives to* the^^rmal,^^ 
curriculum objectives inacademic classrooms. ^The l^orrect 



modality for moving In this direction' majr not be avt^ltfb^e.-^ 
at this time and the project should give heed. 
2. There has been an absence of a formalized document of the 



events* progress* failure^* etc.* that would permit. tthothjlr % 

■ • "I . r 

person to replicate the project in another Setting. Fragmented 
pieces exist of the ongoing detailed analysis of the proce^^s, 



through which one would begin to develop a model fo> a 
change agentt however, the lack of such, a manual liist be 
addressed fairly immedis.tely before the experient(|p "^^^^ " 

initial year is lost, 

A major accomplishment of the year Is that both school systems 
see Project CAREER as a valuable resource and wish to continue 
and expand the project's involvement next year. As we indicated . 
at. the beginning of the report, this is only a brief summary of 
our findings, and a more complete report will follow, detailing the 
objectives and the degree*of. success that Project CAREER has had in 
attaining them at this point. It is, however, our considered and 
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unanimous opinion that sufficient progre its has taken place to _ 
warrant the continuation of Project CAREER'S endeavors in these 
two schools for the coming year. Whil^ cost-effective analysis 
is always a difficult situation, and we will not attempt it, we - 
feel that significant changes in student life and student 
opportunities both directly and through teacher and counselor 
involvement is obvious. . Based upon* these observable facts and our 
session with the Project CAREER staff concerning their goals 
and projected activities for next year, we suggest that sig- 
nificantly greater impact can be made, both at the pilot schools 
and in developing a model that, may be utilized in other situations. 
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PURPOSE: 



To assess the impact of Project (CAREER'S curriculum - guidance program In 
two school systems - la pre-post test research design was utilized. The 
design also established the use of an experimental and control group within 
each school. The two systems are representative of two distinct kinds of 
communities. They are identlfled by the Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion as an industrial suburb and a regidtial vocational technical school. 
This report will detail the selection of the assessment Instruments/ describe 
the populations, and cite both pre and post test results and donciusions. 
Appendix A Is a policy statement adopted by the Third Party Eyaluators 
concerning revelation of pre test results to deal with the problem. of con- 
tamination in post testing. 

Three objectives of this evaluation were to assess base line data and assessment 
of any change for the four identified populations in the following areas: 

» 

Decision-making skills 
Occupational awareness 
Competences possessed 

INSTRUMENT SELECTION : 

p*^^rocess of determining the evaluation devices to be.-used involved three 
groups of people examining from their diffierent perspectives the range of 
assessment devices available. It Is abvious that Project CAREER had to examine 
the instrumentation \r\ terms. of a proper match with their objectives. The 
local guidance staff kept in mind both necessary administrative considerations 
as the length and «number of tests to be given and Judgements as to whether 
the test content would be suitable to its own geographic student population. 
The Third Party Evaluators set forth criteria which would enable the results 
of the Project to t>e evaluated in terms of comparison on both a national and 
state level. CredibiJIty of the instruments was also considered very important. 
Teats which also had sqund theoretical bases and acceptability among vocational 
development experts werp desired. Thus from these needs, the followlrfg 
criteria for instrument selection wer* established. 

• • ' - 

Suitable. emphases to Project CAREER'S ^objectives 
Suitability of content to the grade level of student populations 
Current content especially in the Occupational Knowledge area 
Availability of national, state, and local norms 
instruments professionally accepted 
Test admi>iistration features satisfactory 

Three Instruments were selected. To measure students' decision-making 
abilities, the instrument used to field test. Deciding , published by the 
College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB), was chosen. This instrument 
was developed by GEES to assess the impact of their curriculum based 
program of decision-making, which is the largest single progPam in use 
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within schools nationally. Since the Deciding program was originally designed 
to be used In junior high schools, the reading level was adjudged acceptable \ 
for these two high school populations. 

To measure occupational awareness, the Occupational^ Knowledge Assessment 
1974 Test prepared for the Massachusetts State Deoartment of Education for 
Its statewide Massachusetts Edudatlonal Assessment Program was chosen. The 
rationale for Its Inclusion Is powerful. It Is rare when you have a test which 
Is as comprehensive and whose constructldn Is as good as any nationally 
developed device with statewide norms provided by the State Department of 
Education of your state specifically geared to each school In your population. 
Valuable also Is the large number of content domains which can be derived 
and for which applicable norms exist. The purpose of this Instrument Is to 
measure how well students l<now the worjd of worl<. I.e., prepipiiltion rM|ulre* 
ments, future manpower trends, types of functions Involved In occupations, 
salary levels, etc. 

♦ . 

To measure competences possessed. I.e., self appraisal, goal selection, 
planning and problem solving, the CinUr Maturity Inventory (CMI), published 
In 1973 by the California Test Bureau/McCraw Hill; was chosen. The CMI 
was authored by John Crites, Ph.D.,. who Is one of the most recognized national 
authorities In career development. The Competence Test of the CMI measures 
the cognitive variables Involved In .selecting an occupation. The competences 
Include: how well a person can appraise hls/[her job rei^ted capabilities. 
I.e., strengths and weal<nesses; how adept one Is In matching personal 
characteristics with occupational requirements; how foreslghted one Is Jn 
planning for a career and how effectively an Individual can cope with the 
problems which can arise in the course of career development. The purpose 
of the CMI is to "provide both an extensive and Intensive Inventory of the 
critical behaviors in mature career decision making and development.** 

^he assessment devices used were: 

Deciding , College Entrance Examination Board 

Occupational Knowledge Assessment 1974 Tests , ^ 

Massachusetts St&te Department of Education 

Caneer Maturity Inventory . California Test Bureau/McCraw Hill 

In formulating the total assessment p3cl<age, the following adjustments were 
made. In the CMI the Occupational ihformation Competence Test was substituted 
with the Pccupatlonal Knowledge Assessment Test which provides a "much more, 
comprehensive treatment of the subjedl area as well as affording the availability 
of local Massachusetts norms. The Deciding test was. used for it included 
features not av<||Jable in the CMI. The bedding test did not consist of all 
multiple choice questlohs as the other two did and collected direct student 
input through the use" of short essay type questions. More significantly, 
this test assessed the self ratings of ability in various aspects of the decision- 
malting process. This feature Is especially significant to evaluate in terjns of 



self concept and self competence with those typically non-college bound - 
business, general, and vocational curriculum populations. More will be 
detailed on this aspect in the Population Description Section. In the. case 
of Lynn, an additional test wias administered in an attempt to specifically 
tap what the influence of attitudes prevalent in the local community might 
impact the student body. To achieve this goal, the Attitude Scale of the 
CMI was chosen.* Its objective is to elicit the feelings, the subjective reactions, 
the dispositions that individuals have toward mai<ing a career choice and 
entering the world of work. Specifically assessed were: Is work se^n as 
a meaningful focus of life or is it viewed as drudgery? IHow involved and 
independent Is the individual in the choice process? What considerations are 
made In selecting a career? The content domains relating to Making Career 
Decisions on the Occupational Knowledge Assessment Test were deleted for 
these areias were more reliably evaluated in the CMI. ^ 

T€ST ADMINISTRATION : % 

The actual administration of the pre test ideally should ha^ occurred earlier. 
Extenuating circumstances, however, were judged to outweigh the ideal and 
favored an eight week delay. Namely, three important considerations were 
deemed critical. First, local involvement of the guidance personnel in the 
test selection process was desired. The late starting date of the Lynn school 
system, due to a teachers' strike, precluded their earlier involvement. . 
Second, the usk of an experimental and control group in each school^ which 
is an extremely desirable design format, also required considerable planning. 
This design necessitated the total disruption of the school '3 norrhal daily 
schedule for two days, it needed organization* tilt make accommodations for 
physical fod titles to provide for satisfactiky test administration procedu?es 
and necessitated time for allowing for the human factors involved in 
communicating the rationale for this assessment task with both school faculties 
and students. Third, the identification of a matched control group is a time 
demancling task requiring detailed organization. The time period In which 
this process should occur is the late winter and early spring of the preceding 
^school year when student course scheduling typically is done. Eteh if the ^ 
organization of this process bad been done earlier, the fact that many schools 
experience a twenty-five per-cent adjustment of the student course schedules 
within the first three weeks of school would work against ^an early fiftal 
selection of "the control group". The task of establishing a control group 
is also made more difficult vHth ninth graders who are entering a school, 
for the first time and experiencing a vocational curriculum newly ^elected/ 
but perhaps only tentatively chosen. An additional contamination fijctp/ ps 
that the physical plan of one school is brand new with construction -St'fl^ 
occurring at the beginning of the school year, plus the fact that the adrtipis^ ! 
trative leadership is new without long experience In the scheduling process^ ^ i 
of these students. In reality, the derivation of a truly matched control school 
population, considering the human factors involved, is extremely difficult to 
aqhheve. /I 
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•The three instruments were admlnistckred during early December 1975 (See 
Appendix B) . Provision was made to accommodate the make-up testing of 
absentees (see Appendix C for testing time schedule). 

Post testing took place during the week of June 7, 1976 In both schools. 
Provision was made for make-up testing. This later retest date than desired 
was necessitated when the Federal Evaluation Team delayed Its on-site^ 
visitation. ° . , 

POPULATION DESCRIPTION 

A. King Philip 

The experimental and control groups were selected primarily on the 
basis of comparable academic performance In English. The low level 
.'. ' of performance In this fundamental skill was considered characteristic 

#. typically non-college bound students. When the analysis of the 

, demographic information occurred it revealed considerable differences 
> between the two groups. The experimental group was all male mostly 

■■ ^ enrolled in a vocational exploratory program, while the control group was 

cof^Posed of slightly more females than males. It might be postulated 
^of* '"any of these ninth graders, especially those in the^ontrol group, 
that their curfl^ulum choice was related to a tentative occupatlihal 
'f.- ■ ' preference area. ~ 




The parental backgrounds of the head of household of the control 
population showed a higher level of education and were more likely 
to be employed In professional occupations and not as likely to be 
i . working In service positions or semi or unskilled jobs. These are 

■1 two indices typically used In assessing socio-economic status. The 

' experimental group had a greater proportion of their members currently 

holding a regular paid posltlin. - The future aspirations for the exper- 
Imental group were for mostly work upon graduation., while hal? of the 
control population envisioned some form of post secondary education. 

• Specific Details (in percents) 

€xperi mental Control 

1 . Sex 

Male 100 i*3 

Female - 57 

1. Parental Highest Educational 
Attainment 

Less than High School 22 10 

High School Graduate 27 22 

- Spedallzed Post Secondary 

or Some College 22 27 
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' 4 * Experimental Control 

College Graduate 5 22 

vDon't Know 24 19 

Qcci4>atlcm of Head of HousehQld ' . /~~^ r 

Professionar 7 / 
Managerial, Proprietor/ . ^ 

Official \ 17 19 

Glerical 2 3 

Technical 10 5 

Sales * 3 6 

Serviot 10 3 

Skilled 27 21 

Seml-sfcilled 10 * 6 

Unskilled 2 

Don't Know 12 21 

Student Wdrk Experience 
^ ftegular job at lelast one 

day oc evening * .37 - 21 

^/ Suironer Job - 27 ,44 

No work during th& last year si ' 35 

lsqt<jHrie;;:'Plais ,V' 

Attend college ; * 2 32 
• Get spedalized post- 
secondary trathihg 17 19 

Get a fiilf-tiine Job 47 14 

;fUndBdded 34 • 35 



The experifnentai and control groj^s were all female and in the tenth 
.^grade taking the business curriculum. The parental backgroimd of 

^|;#ie control population in terms of educational level was more variable 
than the experimental group with more parente not haying attained a 
high school diploma and a few morie pai»nts having graduated from 
college. The head of household of the control group ^vas more likely 
to be involved in managerial, proprietory or an offfdal positKi>h and 
unskilled worii', while more of the experimental group's parents were 
professionafei and worked in service positions. The students' work 
experience |ras almost identical. The future plans of the groups differed 
only in that|the control group aspired to mor% specialized post-secondary 

^ training arvd a few more of the experimental group perceived college 
as a viabyp goal. . # 
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specific Details {in percents) 



Experimental Control 



1. Sex 

Feinale 



100 



100 



2. Parental Highest Educational 
Attainment 

Less tl^an High Sdiool 
High School Graduate 
Specialized Post-Secondary 

or Some College * 
College Graduate 
' Doifi't Know ^ 

3. Occupation of Head of Household 

Professional 
Managerial, Proprietor, 
^ Official 

Clerical - 
Technical 
Sales 
Service 
SIciiled , 
Seml-si<iiled 
Unsi<iiled 
IDon't Know 



5. 



t's^l/Vorl 



Student's^orlc Experience 
l^guiar job at . least one 
day or evening 
. Summer job 
No worl< during the last year 



Future Plans 
Attend college 
Get specialized post- 
secondary training 
Get a full-time Job 
Undecided ^ 



21 


33 


37 


30 


13 


5 


16 


20 


13 


12 


-11 


5 


8 


23 


3 


2 




2 


3 


2 


8 




26 


28 


5 


/3 


5 . 


10 


13 \ 


20 


32 


\ 32 


21 


20 


47 


48 


11 








26 




26 


^25 


37 


27 
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TEST RESULTS 



The attitude of the student body was )udgec( to be a critical precondition for 
having any signifigant impact u||^rui(^rriculum change. Table 1 b<^low examines 
whether any '^^differentia I changi|t^)^^d after a treatment period. It is noted 
for King Philip that substantial impt^oveipnent occurred for the experimentfl 
group in its attitude toward school with a decrease from initially 51 percent 
of the students disliking school to 27 percent currently. The change within 
the control group was negligible; however, more of these students dislike 
school currently than those in the experimental group. For Lynn the attitude 
toward school d}d not change noticeably for either group and both groups' > 
current attitude toward school is approximately the same. 

Table" 1 

Feelings Toward School by Percent 

^ King Philip Lynn 

Control Experimental Control . A. Experi mental 
Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post ^|^ Pre Post 

Uke School 35 ^1 20 37 47 43 ^ * 45 42 

Neutral 32 27 29 36 33 37 37 ' ^^^i^^ 

Dislike 

School 33 32 51 27 20 20 18 23 

Another measure of change in student behavior was the number of times that 
students discussed their career plans with a guidance counselor during the 
school year. Table 2 displays these results. First, there was greater 
involvement in career planning among the experimental group than occurred 
with the control group. Second, the King Philip experimental group showed 
a far more sut>stantial level of involvement in the career counseling process. 

Table 2 

Frequency of Career Counseling by Percent 
King Philip Lynn 
Control Experimental Control Experimental 





Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


- Post 


None 


55 


68 


78 


34 


72 


55 


81 


60 


Once or 


















Twice 


40 


22 


17 


42 


15 


33 


8 


29 


Three Times 


















or More 


5 


10 


5 


24 


'13 


12 


11 


11 
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The Lynn school system desired ano^er measure of student attitude toward 
work*; Table 3 reports the scores on the CMI Attitude Inventory and shows 
that a change did occur for the experimental group in an improved disposition 
toward malting a career choice and entering the labor force- The scores went 
from the 28th to the 52nd per^^j^i^dij^jpost testing for the experimental group; 
whereas, for the control grJ&p the^^ige went from the 39th to the 42nd 
percentile on post testing, i^^iq^^u^^ Inventory scale is a measure 
assessing two^ major problem ar^fl^^ choosing an occupation with low scores 
reflecting indecision and unreal ism. The initial level of the pre-test scores 
of both the control and experimental groups is suggestive of "less socio- 
economically favored aplolescents." 



Tabl/3 



Lynn CMI Attitude Raw Scores 

\ 

Pre Post 



\ 

\ 



Control )<:33.5 34 / 

SD 4.5 4.5 

Experimental X31.5 35 

SD 5.5 5.0 

Table 4 

Selection of New Occupational Titles at King Philip by Percent 
♦ 

Listed Named One Named Two Listed Choices 

Same New New All New Indicated 

. Occupations Occupations Occupations Occupations Focus by 

Elimination 

Control* a 30 38 17 5 

Experimental 12 34 34 15 5 

*2 percent indicated no occupations on post-testing 

Table 4 shows the percent of change during a six-month period in the number 
of new occupational titles listed for "possible life work." The procedure was 
to ask each person on t!«/o separate occasions to list three occupations that 
he/she thought about entering. The table shows a substantial amount of 
quantitative change, espexrially in the King Philip experimental group i^ you 
consider this group as tentatively having selected a vocational or techn^icalr 
area of occupditional preparation. Examination of the actual job titles, however, 
shows a qualitative change which is most desirabJe. Post-testing revealed 
a decline in the numbier of students^lndi eating broad curricula ar'eas as 
automotive and carpentry and a significant increase in the number of actual 
occupational job titles. This focusing on viable post-training occupational 
job opportunities matches the overall Project's objectives. On the post-test 
there was a 44 percent increase in the overall number of occupations listed 
for the experimental group. Illustrative of the n^wly selected eighteen occupa- 
tional titles are: refrigerator repair, draftsman, bulldozer operator, cabinet 
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maker, farmer, plumber, boat median Ic^Peace Corp worker, motorcycle . 
^mechanic, tool and die maker, oceanographer, diesel mechanic, and auto body 
repairman. 

o 

While isubstantial change occurred also for the King Philip control group when 
they listed their occupational aspirations, the^^ange was of a different nature. 
First of all, there was a 5.5 percent decrease in the number of occupational 
titles listed in the post*testing situation. Second, the range of the new nineteen 
occupations listed was very' diverse, covering many career clusters, for example/ 
plumber, fabricator, naval architect, policeitian, telephone repair, x-ray 
technician, recreational therapist, model, photographer, parole officer, guidance 
counselor, travel agent, store assistant, record keeper, and public relations* # 
Thus^ the shift in the number of occupations deleted on the post-test for the 
c:ontrol group was greater than the experimental group, perhaps indicative of 
a larger degree of uncertainty for the control group^ 

■ ' ■ • / ■ 

. ^ Table 5 ' 

0 Selection of New Occupationfal Titles at Lynn by Percent 

Listed Named One/ Named Two Listed Choices 

Same New / New AH New Indicated FocUS 

; ' • Occupations Occupations Occupations ^ Occupations by Eli ml nation 

/ ^ ■ 7" " \. 

cCphtrol^ 13 53 / 20 - 7 7 

Experimental 17 36 / 28 8 11 

■f ' ■ ' . / 

,The Lynn plbpulation, as was triie with King Philip, experienced considerable 
change in the types of jobs that they were considering* Overall the quantity 

' of adtual job titles selected by/ both groups was approximately the same on post- 
tetSting. The obnprol group oenerated a ten percent gain in the overall number 

^roccupational titles In comfrarison to six percent for the experimental group. 
The main significant difference was a qualitative nature. While on pre-testing 
a non specificity existed for the experimental group's work preferences as: 
work with teenagers, help/ disabled people, airlines, telephone company, on 
(Xist-testing viable occupational titleis were generated as: social worke£ aide, 
receptionist. Job interviewer, child care center worker^ computer operator, 
and psychologist. The current list of occupational titles for the experimental 
group liad 31 percent new Jobs listed, while the control group generated only 
16 percent new occupational titles. The number and quality of occupational 
titles not relisted on post-testing was oomparable for both groups. 

the ^various skills a/d abilities involved In making "important decisions" are 
set forth in Tables /is and 7. Inspection of both tables reveals that first, the 
control groups in ore-testing rated themselves superior to the exjberlmental 
groups in every aspect of decision-making, second, the experimental groups 
made the greatest: overall change In decision-making; and third, the experimental 
groups' rate of development was superior to the control groups in each of the 
decision-making skills. In each group a substantial number of students did 
not know sufficient information about themselves to rate their abilities and 
consequently left some of the rating blank. These were considered as "Don't 



Generalizations are that a re-evaiua^ion of un realistically high perceptions of 
abilities occurred In Ihe post-testing for the King Philip control group, while 
the King Philip experimental group and both Lynn grpups expressed -greater 
self-confidence in every aspect of their dedsion-maki^ skills in the post-test. 

Table 6 

Major Components In Decision-Making for $:ing Philip by Percent 



Very 

Excellent Good Good 



Fair 



Poor 



Don't 
Know 



1. 


Know My Personal Values 




^1' 












Control Pre 


11 


46 


27 


s • 


- . 


11 




Post 


8 


33 


40 


8 


2 


9 




Experimental Pre 


- 


32 


32 


10 


- 


26 




Post 


5 


24 


54 


7 . 


— 


10 


II.. 


Ability to Use Information 
















Control Pre 


14 


35 


32 


8 


2 


9 




Post 


6 


25 


46 


13 


,2 


8 




> 

Experimental Pre 


10 


27 


29 


34 








Post 




27 


51 


10 




12 


III. 


Ability to Consider the Risks 
















Control Pre 


. 6 


30 


46 


3 


2 


13 




Post 


11 


32 


30 


17 


2 


a 




Experimental^ Pre 


2 


17 


37 


' 12 


3 


29 




Post 


2 


24 


54 


10 




10 


IV. 


Ability to Develop Alternative 
















Control Pre 


8 


27 


37 


8 




20 




Post 


9 


30 


35 


14 


2 


10 




Experimaital Pre 


12 


15 


34 


7 




32 




Post 


7 


22 


56 


3 




12 


V. 


Ability to Develop Clear Personal Objectives 












Control Pre 


13 


25 


30 


8 


2 


22 




Post 


7 


30 

• 


38 


11 


3 


11 




Experimental Pre 


' 5 


17 


37 


12 


29 






Post 


2 


24 


54 


10 




10 
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Table 7 , 
Major Components In Decision- Making for Lynn by Percent 



Very 

Excellent Good 



Good 



Fair Poor 



Don't 
Know 



1. Know My Personal Values 



• / 
/ 

r 

I 

I 

I 



Control Prd» 
Post 


2 

10 


30 
35 


35 
37 


25 
18 


3 


2 




Experimental Pre 
Post 


2 


16 
16 


32* 
55 


24 
29 


- 


26 




11. Ability to Use Information 
Control Pre 
Post 


5 
7 


30 
33 


35 

27. 


28 
33 


_ ■ 


2 




Expe rl mentaJiPre 
Post 


- 


13 
10 


34 
66 


27 
21 


- 


26 
3 




III. Ability to Consider the Risks 
Control Pre 
Post 


5 

12 


35 
23 


35 
47 


18 
18 




7 




Experimental Pre 
Post 


3 
3 


18 
21 


42 
55 


10 
16 


3 


1 24 

5 - 




IV. Ability to IDevelop Alternatives 
Control Pre 
Post 


7 
2 


23 
28 


30 
45 


28 
25 


_ / 




Pi 


Experimental Pre 
Post 




8 
16 


45 
60 


21 
18 


J 

<- 
'3 


\/' 26 
3 


t' 


V. Ability to Develop Clear Personal Objectives 
Control Pre 7 2a 
Post 2 25 


20 
35 


33 
35 




12 
3 




Experimental Pre 
Post 




11 

18 


34 
58 . 


24 
13 




. 31 
11 
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Tables 8 and 9 report the pre-post findings on four measures of competence in 
career development* No substantial change is noted after a six-month period 
on any scale in either population. An obvious significant difference exists 
between the King Philip experimental and control groups' performance in both the 
pre- and post-testing. The Lynn populations are shown to be comparable 
performing groups both on the initial evaluation and the late Spring assessment. 



Table 8 

Career Maturity Inventory - Competence Tests for King Philip 

by Mean Raw Score 





Control 


Experimental 




Pre 


Post 


Pre Post 


Self Appraisal 


n.4 


11.8 


7.0 7.8 


Goal Selection 


n.2 


12.0 


7.8 7.2 


Planning 


n.2 


11.8 


7.2 6.6 


Problem Solving 


9.0 


8.6 


5.8 5.6 


.. I. ^\ 
J' 

I" \. ■ 




Table 9 




^ r Career Maturity Inventory - Competence 


Tests for Lynn 




by Mean Raw Score 








Control 


» Experimental 




Pre 


Post 


Pr4 Post 


Self Appraisal 


12.8 


11.4 


12.2 11.2 


Goal Selection 


n.2 


11.0 


10.8 10.8 


Planning 


10.8 


10.2 ' 


10.2 10.6 


Problem Solving 


10.0 


9.6 


9.6 9.6 



Local and national norm tables are presented in Tables 10-13 for t^e CMI - "^^j 
Competence Test. The percentiles presented for the two populations are the results 
of the post-testing, since they were felt to have the most meaning at this time. 
The King Philip control group exceeded the performance of the national norms 
in aM four tests, whereas the experimental group was below the national average 
performance. The performance of both Lynn groups was superior in the area 
of Problem Solving. - Examination of the item analysis would indicate a level 
of self sufficiency dnd confidence in risk taking and a determination that if one 
wants something, one works harder at the task. In the author's experience tbit 
sometimes unrealistic optimism has characterized low socio-economic poputatio^. 
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Table 10 





CMI - 


Knowing Yourself (Self Appraisal) 


- Pei^centLles. 






King Philip 




Nat'l. 


Lynn 


• ■ 


- NatM. 


Raw 




• 


Ninth. 






Tenth- 


Score 


Controi 


' Experimental 


Grade 


Contfol 

• 


Experi mental 


Grade 


20 












^y, 
99 


19 


.99 




99 


99 : • 


99 


97 


18 


98 




96 


97 . 


97 • 


94 


17 


93 




92 


. 94 


92 


87 


16 


85 


99 


88 


92 


89 


77 


15 


74 


95 


83 


87 








68 


90 


75 


74 


8i| 


56 




57 


.- 


65 


72 


78 


49 


12 


50 


85 


54 


69 


'63 


41 


11 


42 


82 


44 


49 


52 


3^' 


10 


36 


80 


36 


37 


36 


30 


9 


28 


73 


30 


24 


- ^ 28 


27 


8 


20 


' 63 


24 


19 




23 


7 




51 


18 






, 19 


6 


14 


36 




9 


10 


15 


5 


11 


19 


10 




7 


11 


4 


9 




6 


2 




8 


3 


3 


17 


■ -3 






5 


2 




9 


1 •» 




2 


3 


1 




2 


1 






1 


0 








i 




N 




41 


261 


* 40 


38 


336 


Mean 


11.8 


7.8 ' 


11.1 


11.4 


11.2 


12.1 


SD 


5.2 


4.8 


4.2 


3.4 


3.6 


4.8 
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Table 11 





CMI- 


Choosing A Job (Coal Selection). 


- re roen ti les 








KIha Phfflp 






Lynn 






• • . ■ 






NatM. 






NatM. 


Raw 






Ninth 






Tenth 




Control 


Experimentai ^ 


. Grade 


'Control 


Experimehtal 


Crade 


20 






99 






99 




99 




98 






Q7 

7 / 


18 


98 




95 






Q2 

7* 


17- 


95 




91 


\ 


77 




16 


85 




83 




Q7 
7/ 


/Q 


15 


79 


99 


74 




Q7 




14 


69 


97 


66 


0*T 
0/ 


fli 

O 1 


90 




60 


95 


59 


70 
#7 


/O 


9 1 


12 


50 




53 


D/ 




Il7 


11 


" a^A 

39 


. 90 


48 


itO 




H J 


4 A 

10 


33 


85 


47 • 




a7 * 
•1/ 


90 
^7 


9 


26 


* 75 


45 


IS , 


07 




8 ^ 


AA 

22 


63 


42 








7 


4 fl 


53 


39 




1 A 
lU 


OQ 
A7 


6 


7 


43 


' 34 


12 






5 


4 


2^ 


26 


7 


7 


21 








18 




fl 
1 


ID 


3 . 




19 


10 


fl 

«» 




I.I 


2 


1 


12 


5 






6 


1 




2 


3 








0 






1 






1 


N 


63 


41 \ 


166 


40 


38 • 


319 


Mean 


12.0 


^ - 7.2 


10.1 


11.0 


10.8 


. 11.1 


SD 


4.8 


3.4 


5.5 


3.2 


3.2 


5.6 


r 














f 






'a. ' . 




1 
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King Philip 

Raw 

Score Control 



Table 12 - 
CMI - Looking Ahead (Planning) - Percentiles 

Lynn 

Nat'l. 
. Ninth 
Grade 



20 

AW 




1Q' 
• *^ 




1 o 




17 


7V 


Ifi 






/ # 


if 






fil 


12 


57 


t1 


4$ 


10 




0 


30 


o 
o 




7 


14 


6 


12 . 


5 


9 


4 


4 


3 


1 


2 




1 




0 




N 


63 


Mean 


11.8 


SD 


4.0 



Experimental 



99 
95 
92 
87 
85 
82 
80 
7« 
63 
53 
41 
34 
24 
12 
2 



41 
6.6 
3.6 



99 
96 
92 
89 

83 
77 
72 
69 

67 - 
63 
59 
55 

50 . 

44 

35 

24 

15 

9 

3. 

1 

156 
8.4 
5.3 



Control 



Nat'l. 
\ Tenth 
Experimental Grade 





99 


99 


90 






97 


97 


88 




92 


81 


87 


86 


"75 


84 . 


78 


70 




73 


,64 


74 


^5 


58 


62 


52 


53 


57 \ 


44 ■ 


49 


44 


42 i. 


46 


34 


34 '■ * 


42 


27 : 


26 


38 




21 


■ Hi 




13 




9 




21 


4 


2 ■ 


13 






7 






3 






1 


40' 


38 


. 262 


10.2 ■ 


10.6 


9.S 


4.0 ■ 


4.0 


5.C 
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Raw 

Score 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 

12 
11 
10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 



Table 13 

CMI - What Should They Do? (Problem Solving) - Percentiles 

'' llynn 

Ninth 



King Philip 



Control 



99 
96 
90 
82 
73 
65 
60 
46 
39 
31 
22 
95 

9 
3 



Experimental 



99 
97 

95 
92 
90 
87 
80 
63 
51 
34 
24 
14 
4 
2 



99 
98 
96 
92 
87 
80 
75 
69 
60 
54 
46 
35 
23 
13 
6 
2 



Contr# 



99 
94 
89 
82 
72 
64 
62 
52 
47 
27 
12 
9 
7 
4 



• NalM. 
Tenth 

Experimental Grade; 



99 



97 
92 
78 
57 
52 
42 
34 
23 
21 
18 
13 
. 7 
2 



99 
96 
93 
90 
86 
80 
74 
69 
64 
57 
50 
43 
35 
26 
18 
11 
5 
1 



N 

Mean 
SD 



63 
8.6, 
3.4 



41 
5.6 
2.8 



.140 
7.2 
3.8 



40 
3.4 



38' 
9.6 



253 
7.5 
4.5 



C. 



1 
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The pre- post-*testing results on the Massachusetts Occupational Knowledge 
Assessment Test are reported b^low. Tables 14 and 15 report the median 
percentage of students selecting the correct answer for the questions in each 
of the content domains listed. For comparison purposes the Massachusetts 
Assessment Program classified each school district within the state by Kind 
of Community (KOC) . Lynn was classified 3S an Industrial Suburb and King 
Philip as.a Residential Suburb. Each community was compared to its proper 
norm group by location BUT NOT ACE . The KOC's available are only for 17 
year olds. King Philip should be cbnsidered as 14 year olds cind Lynn as 
15 year olds in making comparisons. It is expected that one's knowledge of 
the world of work increases with age. 

Table 14 

Content Domains for King Philip by Median Scores 



Control 



Experimental 



Background Information 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


koc 


Too Is-Objects- Con cepts 


49 


41 


41 


37 


69 


Occupational Trends 


41 


42 


54 


39 


41 


Satisfaction Derived from Work 


22 


24 


20 


22 


35 


Entry Salaries 


10 


5 


10 


12 


13 


Vocati^onal Areas 


,64 


,69 , 


66 


58 


76 


Job Requirements 










• 


>^ Occupational Levels 












\ and Education 


22 


24 


■ 25 


37 


39 


\ Training Programs for 












Occupations 


43 


52 


30 


32 


6% 


Abilities, Interests and 












~ Occupational Levels 


35 


38 


29 


32 


50 


Aptitudes and Skills 


58 


*54 


35 


38 


60 


Knowledge of Mathematics 


67 


65 


63 


63 


. 77 



At King Philip increased scores were obtained in six occcupational knowledge 
content domains for both populations, as noted in Table 14 above. In Table 
15 below the Lynn experimental group achieved increases in four occupational 
knowledge areas, whereas the control^group experienced increased scores in 
only two content domains. 
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Table 15 

Content Domains for Lynn by Median Scores 



Background Information 



Control 



Pre Post 



Experimental 
Pre Post KOC 



Tools-Objects-Concepts 45 
Occupational Trends ip 42 

Satisfaction Derived from Vilqrk 22 
Entry Salaries * 7 

Vocational Areas 60 

Job Requirements 

Occupational Levels . 

and Education 
Training Programs for' 

Occupations 
Abilities, Interests and 

Occupational Levels:, 32 
Aptitudes and Skills 42 
, Knowledge of Mathematics . 65 

DESCRIPTION OF CONTENT DOMAINS 



37 
36 
17 
5 
56 



16 31 



50 42 



32 
37 
77 



53 




61 


ill: 




P HU 








S 




12 


53 


71 


72 


28 . 


23 


37 


38 


45 


58 


29 


32 


45 


42 


34 


53 


76 


74 


80 



1. Tools-Ob|ects-Concepts. This do'niain is concerned with the student's 

^ general knowledge of basic cometdnents as knowing the meaning of technical 
terrps Involved In an occupation. 

^' ^cupational Trends. The need for workers In some occupations change 
. wUh time, i.e. , Increasing, decreasing or remaining constant. Job 
opportunities are better in occupations with Increasing needs. This 
kind of Information ^can be helpful In planning which career to enter. 

3. Satisfaction Derived From Work. This scale measures the student's 
awareness that occupations differ in providing various kinds -pf satisfaction 
such as income, influence" over others, responsibility for others or 
independence on the job. ^ ^ 

' 1 ■ ' ^ 

4. Entry salari|5. This is an assessment regarding the awareness of the 
beginning salary levels in a range of occupations. 

5. Vocational Areas. This domain concerns itself with the student's knowledge 
of the classification of jobs by the types of activities performed i e 
crafts, sales, etc. ' ' 
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6. Occupational levels Ad Education> This scale measures the student's 
awareness of the amount of education required for different jobs as well 
as the range of career options that are available to a person with the 
i<ind of education he expects to have. 

7. Training Programs for Occupations • A measurement of the awareness 
that different occupations require various kinds of training. 

- 

8. Abilities, Interests, and Occupational Levels. This domain is concerned 
with the student's understanding of specific combinations of abilities 

(as verbal and math). Interests, and ieyei of prepration (unsi<illed, 
semi-si<illed, si<illed or professional) required for various occupations. V\ 

\ t 

9. Aptitudes and Si<ilis. This scale assesses the i<nowledge of the kinds 
of aptitudes and skills that are needed In different jobs. 

10. Knowledge of Mathematics. Th\% domain determines whether students $ 
know which jobs heed general or advanced mathematical knowledge. 

CONCLUSIONS 

^ ■ /■■>. ■ ' 

These results indicate that it is possible to bring about ichange with a group 
of students, who are not apparently overtly motivated toward school and whose 
poor schoor attending behaviors exceed the norm for their respective communities 
(See Append X D) . These findings also show that when a program is ofliibd 
to students that meet their neecii, positive attitudes toward education an<l|P 
training do develop. Project CAREER'S Involvement in botli schools with 
selected popuiations demonstrated that greater focus in the selection of an 
occupation resulted from specialized training. Project CAREER'S training also 
produced greater self-con fldenoe in an important life coping skill - decision- 
making • with a group of students whom the teachers at Lynn unanimously 
described as consistently neglected by the school system. Also following 
the recommendations of suqh nationally recognized experts as Marland, Perrone, 
Herr, and Cramer for evaluating Career Education programs with measures 
as the CMI Attitude Scale, these findings revealed an attitudinal change did 
occur within the experimental group tested. 

The Deciding test is one which reflects more student perception and is best 
conceived in terms of assessing necfssary pre-conditions -for student motivation. 
The CMI - Competence Test measures more comprehension, synthesis of facts, 
and Implementation of the process which may account for the lack of any change 
occurring on these tests at this time. The CMI reading level and testing 
format of a case situation followed t>y correct ordering of priorities or steps 
to achieve a goal or objective may be too difficult a task for the King Philip 
experimental, group. Separate analyses of both populations' data examining 
only the lowest and highest quartile groups with their performance on post- 
testing revealed that low achievers were consistently low in their performance, 
while high achievers were very variable in their performance. The author 
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suspects however basic cognitive ability to be more of a factor with the iow* 
CMI achievers, whiie non-cognitive Actors are precipating causes in the 
variability of the high achievers' performance. 

Effective career development requires the knoNArtedge of factual material and the 
sequencing of this information in order to attain a planned objective. It 
may be necessary that for some of the student body to be able to comprehend 
and make use of the occupational material presented, differential teaching 
methodologies will be required with the low achievers and also in those cases 
where non-cognitive variables are suspected impeding performance. ^ 

The Massachusetts Occupational Knowledge Assessment Test reveled in t^ose 
curriculum areas where Project CAREER placed emphases changediccurred. 
The benefits of the Occupational Resource Centers (ORC) . , materia|s and 
simulation techniques utilized did have an impact upon students. The avail- W 
ability of the ORC and career materials cannot help but benefit other non 
Project students who also come in contact with tbe resources. 

Most importantly these findings make available base line data to Project CAREER 
which were heretofore unavailable. The studying of these results should 
help the Project plan more pointedly in those areas where greater emphases is 
desired for this forthcoming year. The current level of awareness pf various 
occupational knowledge areas has been assessed, whfch also will ellable the 
planners to estimate how much effprt will be needed to be invested to bring 
students up to a desired level of occupational competency. 

Another year will be beneficial in better assessing whether extended treatment 
or at least a full-year School program, which was impossible this year, will 
achieve better results. * 
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Disclosure of Test>Results' 
• » ' ^' -t ' ' ■ '' '. 
^Th^Jriesults of ^af pre Jestjng 'wifl Sbrmnunlcatea to the Project In 
-4v ten*ifc pf only toC^I. and ipajor sob scale sc6res in .9 rd^ termini mi ze 
y^'ki^t contamination In post; testing. Item analysis :vM 11 be ma'de 
fvfl labia at the time i>f the «nal report^^ . ' ^ 

■ .... -. , V. • ; . ■ ^ ; . ,. , - . ■• • , 



« i: 



.y • . ^ ■ ^-^^ . -"t 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: All Faculty Members 

FROM: Alvin Tagney, Principal 
DATE: December 1, 1975 



Project CAREER^ an actlf^ity of the Mass9chusetts Department of Education, is 
working with several scnbols across the state to help them develop career 
education systems which Involve both ci^rriculum and guidance programs. 

English High School is one of two Massachusetts schools in which Project CAREER 
\ is helping develop a federally-funded Occupational Competence Access Project 
\ (OCAP) • As a result of this program, we hope to help our students to develop 
N>etter awareness of their skills, to better understand the "world of work", to 

mmrove their saleable skills and to be able to make more realistic career decisions. 

In the first stage of thi%,three-year project, a group of teachers and counselors 
^ at English High School will be involved this year with a targeted number of 
students, using both classroom and guidance resources. Ultimately, it is 
planned that OCAP will reach all students and faculty at English High School 

On Tuesday, December 9 and Thursday, December T1 , a group of students 
will be given career awareness surveys, in order to help determine areas of 
greatest student need for the OCAP program. " , ^ 

Attached Is a list of students who will , therefore, be absent from your classes 
on December 2 and December 4> 

List ^A" will be absent from classes on December 9 until sometime during 
fourth period and on December 11 will have lunch 5A and will be absent from 
afternoon classes until sometime during the seventh period. 

List "B" will haVe lunch 5A on December 9 and be absent from afternoon classes until 
sometime during vth period and again on December 11 (Thursday morning) 
until sometime during fourth period. 

t,: ■ 

In addition, there will be a brief (no longer than 15 minutes) explanatory 
meeting of the entire group in the auditorium, on Wednesday, December 3 from 
1-1: 15 pm. 

We^pologize for the inconvenience to your classroom activities and appreciate 
very much your cooperation. ^ 
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Third Party Testing 



Instrument ^ 
A. Occupational Knowledge Assessment 
«6. Decision*Making 

C. Career Maturity inventory 

1. - Knowing Yourself 

2. Choosing a Job 
^3. Lool<lng Ahead 

4. What Should They Do? 

5. 'Attitude Survey 

D. Harrlngton-0*Shea Career Survey* 

* This will be given only to the 70 OCAP students. 



Approximate Time 
40 Minutes (maximum) 
ao Minutes KmaxI mum) 

20 Minutes 
20 Minutes 
20 Minutes 
20 Minutes 
^0 Minutes 
40 Minutes 



TOTAL: 



1. 3 hours, 40 minutes for OCAP students iSi class periods) 

» 

2. 3 hours, (41 class periods) for control group. 



1 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: 



FROM: 



Greg Martin 
Jill Cohen 



SUBJECT: Comparison of Statistics - King Philip. Lynn English 



DATE: 



June 25, 1976 



Usted below are the statistics for the tenth grade students In Lynn and the 
ninth grade students at King Philip. These statistics do not Include the 
students participating In the OCAP program. Topics, reviewed are the total 
number of days dismissed, tardy and absent. 



LYNN 



Students 

Days Dismissed 

Average 



Students 
Days Tardy 
Average 



Student^ 
Days Absent 
Average 



487 
759 
1.27 Days 



487 
3951 

8.55 Days 



487 
6124 

12.3 Days 



DISMISSED 



TARDY 




ABSENT 



KING PHILIP 

StudiHts 

Days Dismissed 

Average 



Students 
Days Tardy 
Average 



Students 
Days Absent 
Average 



258 
148 

519 Days 



258 
833 
3.59 Days 



258 
2439 

9.11 Days 



Listed below are the students from both schools that are participating In the 
OCAP program. 



StCidents 

Days Dismissed 

Average 



51 

77 

1 .26 Days 




Students 

Days Dismissed 

Average 



56 
9 

16 Days 
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Greg Martin 
Page 2 

June 25, 1976 



TARDY 



Students 
Days Tardy 
Average 



Students 
Days AbserU 
Average 



51 
542 
10.32 Days 



51 

:-»-«51 

16.35 Days 



ABSENT 



Students 56 < 

Days Tardy 330 
Average 5.50 Days 



Students, 
Days Absent 
Average 



56. 
719 
12.47 Days 
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THIRD PARTY POST-/KS^SSMENT REPORT 

■•■■of \ / 
PROJECT CAREER 
. at 

KING PHILIP REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
WRENTHAM, lUASSACHUSETTS 

and 

Lynn English high school 
, lynn, massachusetts 



Prepared by 
Ronald H. Fredricksoo, Ph.D. 

June 14, 1976. 
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Project CAREER Third Party Pqst^ssessment 



Purpose 

««•■ ' ' ^ • ■ 

The purpose of this final assessrpent report is to describe differences In the 
attainment of Project, objectives as compared, to p re-assessments majie at ' 
King Philip on October 31, 1975 and Lynn English High School on November 3, 
1975. The focus of compariisQn between pre and post-observations was not. 
on the staffs of the repectlve schools but on Project CAREER staff and the 
accqmpanlng delivery system. The basic sources of the data wer^ from inter- 
views and personal observations at both sites. Thj| Project objectives were 
ambitious especially in light of the feet that at on^school, opening was delayed 
for construction and the - other .experienced a teachers strike at the l||ginning 
of the school year. It was actually not untH th^ last of October 1975. that the 
project got seriously underway in delivering services to teachers and students. 
The exception to this was thfe?:5^rkshops for the teachers. ^ 

•. ■" . • i - ■ • ■ . ' 

This report then will assess the changes that occurred in both schools over a 
seven month period. 

Pre-Assess. Post-Assess. 
King Philip Reg. H.S. October 31, 1975 June 4, 1976 

Lynn English H.S. November 3, 1975 June 9, 1976 

Objectives of Project CAREER 

The three major objectives of Project CAREER werfe: 

1 . Integrate occupational ly valid course content throughout the academic 
disciplines. j 

2. Establish a comprehensive guidance systemf incorporating diverse components 
such as. student capability records, cluster awarenessjinformation, and 
assessment-placement factors. 10CAP g. Occupatio<^|Hpmpetence Access 
Project) > * '»T3Bwr 




3. Articulate objectives one and two dnd intertwine all of these in school 
activities as well as to establish llhkages between the school and the 
community, employment, and Institutions of higher. learning. 

Further enumeration o^hese objectives Is made In the initial proposal and will 
not be repeated here ti^|vold redundancy. # 

Criteria 

The ultimate criteria for the attainment of Project CAREER objectives will rest 
with changes in the students' behavior.^ While the seven month time period 
does nor include sufficient time to as?,esii behavior following high school 



graduation for the students directly involved, students will be interviewed 
and their reports of the value of experiences provided by school and Project 
CAREER staff will be used. A certain number of activities and tasks are 
seen as logically relevant for the eventual attainment of productive employment 
and education. Progress and involvement in these activities will be assessed 
as compared to ^11 1975 observations. Student and teacher awareness, 
involvement and evaluation of Project CAREER activities will form the basis 
of this assessment. Appropriate activities for the Project CAREER model will 
be identified from the project proposal and from the judgment of the evalu^tars. 

Both of these schools did not start at the same place and after the first year 
did not end at the same place. Progress has been different. An attempt will 
be made to allow for this differentiation as the schools in question are 
uniquely different. Comments about the local Implementation olf Project CAREER 
were sought. It vyas cof^idered crucial that plans be made early for what the 
school would be doing when the federal funds end two years from novy and 
that plans be made to assume total resf)onsibiHty of the Project when Project 
CAREER staff is withdrawn.. Inquiries were made as to administrative support 
and how the Project CAREER staff was maintaining this support. Special 
emphasis was placed on the- awareness and emergence of a competency oriented 
guidance service in which teachers, counselors, and career infprmation 
specialists work as a team. Reactions to inservice preparatory workshops 
conducted by Project CAREER staff were also^ught. 

Procedures : . 

Based on the Project CAf^EER proposal, a standardized interview format was 
developed. This interview format appears in Appendix (A) and provided a 
consistent way of collectihg personal observations at the pre and post assess- 
ment interviews. 

Interviews were conducted with Project staff,. Dr. John Post, Program Director; 
Ri^fiard Benner, Guidance Coordinator; Diane Hayes, Career Information 
Center Coordinator-King Philip; and Monica Sullivan, Career Information 
Center Coordinator-Lynn. Local guidance personnel, teachers and students , 
were Interviewed. About 60 percent of the personnel interviewed individually 
the rest, mostly students, were done^in small groups. The verbal responses ' 
were recorded by the interviewer orTthe s;tandardizecr format. Verbal statements 
w^re verified wheni^er possible and backupEsiatistic?;^ 

Personnel interview^' in the Post-assessment at Kirfcg'^^^'^Regidnai m^ 
School included: * >. 



Jokn Young - Counselor 

■ ■ : ■ ^ i ■■■■ V V ■ ■ ■ XT 

Robert Cieb - Guidance Director . / 

Dan Keleher - Counselor 




Two classroom* teachers 
Ten students.. ^ 

Personnel interviewed at Lynn English High School included: . 
Allan Tattle - Counselor 
Joan Russell - Counselor 
Don Twomey - dounselor 
JFWe teachers 

Eight students. ^ 

interviews were conducted by Dr. Ronald H. Fr^drickson and Doren D. 
Fr(edricl<son. ' ^ 

Findings and Recommendations 

The remaining part of this report will be divided into four parts: first, 
a summary chart showing pre and post progress in at^ining- objectives of 
the Project by school;? second, general observations wh^ch are applicable to 
both schools; third, observations of differences pre and post at King Philip; 
and fourth, those observations of differences pre and post applicable to 
Lynn English. " ^ ^ 

The observations are further divided as appropriate into four categories— 
instruction, guidance, administration jand information coordination. A number 
of the comments may. overlap into more than on<^ category and should be read 
accordingly. Close attentiorf was' given to the gukiance component of the 
Project CAREER program. 

The format used in this post-assessment is similar to the pre-assessment 
report dated November 8, 1975, and should be read in concert. In order to 
provide a capsule view of the pre and post assessment of the progress toward 
the three main objectives, a chart is utilized to summarize the findings. 
Comments made in the narrative section o^ this report will corraborate these 
ratings and attempt to explain them. (See chart on the following page.) 
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PRE AND POST PRi3GRESS RATING INDICATED BY ARROWS 



Project Career O^ectives 



1. Occupatlonally Valid 
Curriculum 

a* Performance objective for 

each cluster 
b* Student criteria reference 

measures 

c. Assemble learning 
activities ' ^ 

d. Instructional activities 
for each cluster 

e. Pilot test 3 cluster Inter- 
disciplinary courses 

f» Skill outcome exploratory 
program 



2. Comprehensive Guidance 
Service 

a* Assemble career awareness 
materials 

b. Computerized student 
competencies 

c« Develop Guidance Informa- 
tion System 

d. Facilitate Comprehensive 
Guidance System 



3. interphase Curriculum and 
Guidance with Placement 

a. Conduct study of career 
? education programs In 

sending districts 
j^g^ b. Identify programs where 

coded occupational skills 

taught 

c. Establish links with 
employment/higher 
education 



None 



Awar 
ness^ 



J Started 



X — )| 



X— J 
X-H 



3t- 
X- 



Good 
Start 



Accom- 
plished 



.J 



KING PHILIP 



None 



Aware- 
ness 



X- 
X- 



Started 



Good 
Start 



X- 



Accom- 
plished 
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r i^^?'- i ? the 70 target students. The 

^ Tib' notched coi^foj^ be Usted In Project flies and assurances 

made that they.arefj^a match$s| g^rou|^;. fteCord will be needed to assess grades, 
" transfers, drop-puts aridTotf^^' Information on each of these students. 



':. LOCAL STA^iS^SIONMfeNT - 

Both Mr. Tattle and Mr. Young still remain enthusiastic about Project 
CAREER, and serving the target population. The assigned counselors were most 
supportive of Mr.. Rick Benner, Diane Hayes and Monica Sullivan and the value 
of the Career Information Center (CIC) . 

3. PROJECT CAREER'S SUPPORT - DEFINITELY IMPROVED 

Mr. Benner spending two days a week In eadh school and the employ- 
ment of two CIC coordinators assigned to each schopl. made significant impact In 
the last seven months. It was Important that the two schools could rely on 
Mr. Benner's presence and the model he provided for the counselors in making 
contacts. with academic dep^artments and presentations In the classrooms. 

andc 5. COMPETENCY BASED CAREER GUIDANCE SYSTEM - SOME 
PROGRESS, STUDENT COMPETENCY FILES - ESTABLISHED 

A file has been established for each of the target students which con- 
Careers and Me sheets, schedules, and for most youngsters the Harrington 
and O'Shea computer guidance print out. The Career Data B?ink which will 
detail job skills and skill Inventories of each student's comp0toCtw-'ls still in 
the Infant stage. But definite progress has been made. Thi^es have been 
established and are located In the Career Information Center Where they are 
mairrnrfned by the counselor and the CIC coordinator. 

6. CAREER INFORMATION CENTERS (CIC) ESTABLISHED - EXCELLENT 
PROGRESS 

Probably the most striking progress made has been in the establishment 
of the Career Information Centers. Two well qualified individuals have been 
employed out of the Project funds to develop and maintain the Centers. Diane 
Hayes and Monicja Sullivan have done excellent work in providing services and 
Information for not only the 70 target students but for all students and teachers 
In the school. Teacher, counselor and student reaction was most complimentary 
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and appreciative. These Centers have been established on less than $500 
for materials) each and a large amount of free material. The coodinators 
have been very resourceftjl in collecting material and advertising their Centers. 
Both coordinators have conducted orientations to the Center for classes who 
have visited. More work may be needed to add audio visual material in the 
form of filmstrips and cassett recordings; also high interest and low reading 
level material. Using volunteer students as assistants in the Centers is ah 
excellent idea and the students have profited froni it and also attracted other 
students into the Centers. A good start has been made in dUlstributing Newsletters 
to teachers and parents about the CIC. Accurate, timely career information which 
is of interest to students is being provided. 

7. and 8. CiC PLANNED LOCATIONS - APPROPRIATE 

STAFFING AND UTILIZATION - EXCELLENT PROGRESS 

There appears to be more use of the CIC at Lynn High School. Much 
of this has to do with the location off the main corridor near the main entrance 
of the school and near the guidance counselors. Consideration should be given 
to locate the CIC in King Philip for frequent drop-in and more immediate referral 
by the guidance counselors. Jnvolving counselor/ teacher, student and adminis- 
trator on an advisory committee for the CIC might be a fruitful way to establish 
procedures and services which would inyolve more counselors and teachers in 
using the CIC. Since the present coodinators are on Project funSs, every effort 
should be made to gain local monetary input for salaries next year. Eyery effort 
should be made now^lf the present coordinators cannot stay with the schools to - 
identify and train a new person to develop and coordinate the fclG. It is crucial 
thaf this person be able to relate to students well and be closer to their age if" 
possible. It does not have to be a professtional but can be a paraprofessional 
person with some clerical and interpersonal skills and a high energy level for 
extending the services of CIC. Simply collecting the information's a minor part 
of the task, but attracting and helping students and teachers and even parpftte in 
the CIC is a critical part of the job description of the CIC coordinator.^ 
I^ent guidance department meetings with the counselors and CIC coordinator 
^ilitate the exchange of information and greatly expand the schools' use 
^the CIC and the guidance counselors themselves. An effective CIC in 
other .^chools has done worvders Tor the image of the guidance department with 
student* ^ad teachers. 

9. and 10. OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AVAILABLE - IMPROVING 
INFORMATION ORGANIZED FOR CLUSTER AWARENESS - 
IMPROVING ' 

It was very encouraging to see the drastic increase and display of 
materials about different occupations besides information about colleges to attend. 
College oriented students need to be very much aware of the careers which are 
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available and relate to their academic interests. While the printed career infor- 
mation is not organized around clusters. Guidance Pacs are available which are 
organized on a cluster basis and cross referencing. can be done. The files are 
organized using the Bennett filing system which provides immediate access by 
alphabetical order with some common clustering. The additions of non-print 
materials will greatly aid these young people for which reading is more difficult. 
The HarringtonO'Shea computer t>ased decision making process is very sound 
professionally and the print-out is very complete and /comprehensive. However^ 
based on the students Interviewed, they had spent 15-30 minutes going over the 
print-out which was insufficient. Some of the students had gone to the CIC on 
their own and reviewed the complete print-out. Most, If not all, studej||| were 
overwhelmed by the volume of the material and had difficulty in sortin^^ aH 
out l|i terms of their next step In their career plan. The use of the summary 
sheet seemed helpful fDr many. Perhaps the print-out could be provided in 
Installments following the exploration process. It 1$ recognized that some risks x 
wiH be taken in reducing the volume of materi&l and the steps included, but 
perha)>;& this will be balanced by greater student use and understanding of the 
infjormation that is provided. It would be helpful if the family could have gone 
over the print-out with their son or daughter. Maybe this could be done on a 
trial basis with a small population to test out possiblefproblems in sending them 
home. The quality of the Ha rrington-O 'Shea statements is gooc! and the inter- 
action is beneficial, but some effort is nqeded to j^uce the size of the print-out 
and the heavy reading requirement. ^ 5 

Administration 

1. LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT - (TOP LEVEL) GOOD 

Administrative support at the Superintendent level still remains strong 
for both schools. At King Philip the Vocational School Director's office has been 
moved to be near the Principal's office. The Vocational School counselor's office 
is now in the guidance suite. Counselors are beginning to share all students - 
academic and vocational. The support of Mr. Carl Palombo, Deputy Superinten- 
dent in Lynn, remains strong. There is a tentative commitment of $500 for the 
CIC from King Philip Superintendent. There appears to be strong approval 
for greater integration of the academic and vocational curricula. Qreater admini- 
strative supp^frt and sanction in having the counselors v make presentations in 
classrooms on career choice should be considered. This would appear more 
advisable for Lynn then King Philip as the Guidance Director at King Philip has 
already requested direct participation of his counselors.%, 



2. AWARENESS OF PROJECT CAREER WITHIN THE-^yItEM - GOOD 
PROGRESS 

Mr. Benner and the respective CIC coordinators have visited each 
department in both schools to discuss the CIC and Project CAREER. Two News- 
letters have been distributed to the faculty. Introductions have been made of 
Project staff at faculty meetings. Continual efforts should be made by the Project 



director and staff to meet with th^principals of both schools to keep them In- 
formed and gain their active support. 

3. ABILITY TO MEET THE TIME LINES - IMPROVECK 

The active involvement of the Project staff 1n establishment of the piC 
and employing the CIC coordinator was critical in gaining time lost at the 
beginning of the school year* Continued coordination and planning by the Project 
staff is also important this summer so that in September 1976 activities can begin 
immediately. On site activities of Project staff on a regular weekly basis will 
be important as objectives for the second year are enumerated and priorities and 
personnel responsibilities are established* 

Instruction 

1. INTERDISCIPLINARY TEAMS - SOME PI^OGRESS ^ 

Involvement of the academic teachers has prttnarily been through the 
activities of Mr. Benner, Diane Hayes, and Monica Sullivan in making presenta- 
tions in classrooms on their program Careers and Me . Through this program and 
orientation to the CIC, extended contact has been made with about 25-30% of 
the teachers In both schools. Interdiscrplinary teams have not been developed 
as yet although teachers who are directly involved with the 70 target students 
are frequently contacted especially in King Philip. Excellent progress has been 
made by the vocational teachers at King Philip in developing occupational skills 
courses open to all students in the high school. These courses will be increasing 
from two this year to ^proximately seven next year. Interdisciplinary coopera- 
tion is slow but the efforts of the CIC staff has been most fruitful in laying the 
foundation for further development in this area. 

2. INSEIWICE INTERDISCIPLINARY TRAINING - LITTLE PROGRESS 

^fl^ademip^teachers had mixed reactions while vocational teachers 
re^?on^l*d muclybetter to the training program. Most academic teachers inter- 
'^k^tjl^M^ that the inservice training was more for vocational teachers. 

|flK^Driie exceptions, the course of study outputs appeared to be limited. In 
pt^ case of the academic teachers. Project staff may have to provide more actual 
'piQdels, direct leadership, materials and classroom resources rather than h^ing 
these teachers involved in a range of planning/ designing and developing func- 
tions. Readiness among the academic teachers for this different instructional 
approach will require that the Project set more delimited and weli defined objec- 
t^es during future inservice training programs. 

3. JOB. RESPONSIBILITIES - PROGRESSING 

Teachers had communicated during the pre assessment visit that they 
wanted to know more about what their role was in the Project in terms of concretfe 
tasks. A newsletter especially for the teachers may be useful if it contains sug- 



gestions and ideas on how they can implement career education In their respective 
classrooms. The Project staff should not be hesitant about providing complete 
curricular packages and units that teachers can use In their classrooms. Their 
sufccissful use of such materials will probably greatly expand their Interest and 
kno^^dge of career education and Project CAREER. 

4. COMMUNICATION WITHIN THE COMMUNITY - SQm PROGRESS 

It was reported that a story appeared In one te<;al newspaper, two news- 
letters have been printed and Project CAREER was described in. one radl<i^rogram 
In Lynn., Project CIC staff Is planning to cooperate with MrN^ttle In a ^3reer 
Night planned for November 1976. ^ similar activity has been conducted at^ng 
Philip. More effort Is needed for press releases about activities, and a speanprs 
list for classroom use wbuld be valuable service for the community and the 
te^ach^rs. This could be done by the CIC Coordinator. Direct contact with a 
major employer, such as General E^ctrlc in Lynn might be valuable.^ ^ 

^ Observations Applicable to King Philip 

Administration 

. LOCAL LEADERSHIP INVOLVEMENT - PROGRESSING 

The top administration and .the vocational side of the house Js a strong 
supporter of Project CAREER. More effort is still needed to Inform and gain the 
cooperation of the pi*||ncipal of the academic side of the house. The slowness In 
gaining this latter acceptance is a characteristic problem of occupational educa- 
tion and not limited to Project CAREER. 

ft 

instruction ' 

1. INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSES - EXCELLENT PROGRESS 

King Philip has done an excellent job integrating curriculum and stu- 
dents between the vocational and comprehensive sections of their school. The 
expansion from two to seven occupations skill courses for any student In the 
schools Is very commendable. King Philip will soon be the model program for 
the state if this progress continues. 

2. COMPREHENSIVE STUDENT BODY - PROGRESSING ^ 

Homerooms are mixed-vocational and comprehensive students. Counse- 
lors are beginning to have students from both sides of the house. There are 
still some image problems for vocational students. Because of scheduling, most 
vocational students tend to be in the same academic classes together. It will 
take a few years to break down the stereotypes of vocational and comprehensive' 
students, but a good start has been made. 
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3. SKILL OUTCOME EXPLORATORY PROGRAM - PROGRESSING 



The Careers and Me program will provide a good basis for the 
explorations of career information, the assessment of interests and abiJities and 
the scheduling of courses to develop occupational and educational skills. Assis- 
tance in the administration of the California OccupationaJ Preference Survey to 
ail juniors and relating these results to milerial in CIC will be a significant con- 
tribution by the CIC coordinator. 

Guidance 

PROJECT CAREER STAFF INVOLVEMENT - EXCELLENT IMPROVEMENT 

The guidance director and his staff were most complimentary about the 
direct regular involvement of Mr. Benner and Diane Hayes. Their efforts led 
the way for the Guidance Director to request that each counselor spend one periocT 
per week in the CIC and one period per week in a classroom. Except for Mr. 
Young, these presentations in the classroom by the school counselors are still 
limited (two or three times per counselor) . However, significant pirogress has 
been made and the counselors were' quick to recognize the value of such exper- 
ience. The Project staff (Mr. Benner .and Miss Hayes) have made presentations 
in about 20 classrooms. Students interviewed indicated that about 50% of the 
students knew about the CIC. Student evaluations of the Careers and Me program 
have been maintained and changes have been made to respond to these student 
suggestions. One counselor who puts out the Guidance Newslettd^s including 
one page on occupational information. Efforts to place the CIC in^ne Guidance 
Suite may be quite advantageous fDr students and counselors alike. Mr. Young 
has done an excellent job with the target students throughout the year. 

Observations Applicable to Lynn English 

Administration 

LOCAL LEADERSHIP INVOLVEMENT - PROGRESSING 

The Project director's contact with the system and school leadership will 
pay dividends for local acceptance of the Project. The Project staff should 
provide tangible material, units, courses of study to thi principal and other 
administrators. The CIC provided direct evidence of the Project's ability to 
deliver services to students and teachers. 

instruction 

1 . INTERDISCIPLINARY TEAMS - SOME PROGRESS 

Teachers of the OCAP students have had the CIC orientation and Careers 
and Me presentations in their classes. Since there is limited or no contact with 
rthe Vocational School In day-to-day operations of the CIC, the integration of 
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career information into the classrooms will rest primarily with the academic 
teachers. A number of teachers were interviewed (contacted in a teacher's lounge) 
and about 20% said they did not know what the Project-^as about; most had 
heard of the Project but had not inquired any further. ^ Most were receptive to 
personal contact by the Project staff as to making their classes available. The 
output of the 6-8 teachers who were initially involved in the workshops was 
minimal according to some teachers interviewed. Certainly more teachers are 
aware of Project CAREER now than in November 1975. * 

2. SKILL OUTCOME EXPLbRATORY PROGRAM - PROGRESSING 

The Careers and Me program has been started and is being developed 
by the Project 3taffi/ It was utilized by one counselcf in an evening course. The 
program Is not as yet fully developed to form the basis for inservice workshops 
for teachers and counselors. A good start has been made. Greater use due to the 
Harrington-O'Shea computer guidance process may be useful for some students. 

3. COMMUNICATION WITH THE COMMUNITY - PROGRESSlIc 

The Project's involvement with Lynn's Occupations Education Coordinator 
did not materialize as planned. Mr. Tattle has provided some assistance in 
this area. The Project staff may have to assume more responsibility in this area ^ 
than originally planned. Lynn continues to have a high unemployment rate, * 
according to counselors: 20%. The expansion of the P.M, program for general 
students at the Vocational school is critical if Lynn students are to enter the job 
world some day with marketable skills. Apparently cooperation witli another 

funded project in Lynn for career orientation for grades 7-12 has not materialized. 

■ \^ 

Guidance 

LOCAL STAFF ASSIGNMENT - IMPROVEMENT 

The work of Mr. Benner and Monica ^SuHivan has been excellent If it 
•had not been for their direct delivery of services, limited progress would have 
been made. The direct involvement of the counselors in making presentations in 
classes has not been as successful here as in King Philip. Administrative 
sanction may be needed to expand the roll of the counselor in career education 
to reach a large number of students, ^r. Benner's continued efforts two days 
per week and Monica's full-time and energetic efforts have paid big dividends. 
It is interesting to note the referral sourdes of students who have used the CIC 
at Lynn. 



Recommended By 
— »* — — ^ 


No. 


Percent 




Counselor 


1i» 


16% 


«» 


Teacher 


22 


25% 




Student^s own idea 


3H 


39% 




Other 


17 


20% 
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Systems Change . ' ' ^ 

A basic thrust of Project CAREER is a change in \he school system. A 
change in role and function of guidance counselors, a change in curriculum te ; 
provide integration of career Information in the classroom, a change jn teaching 
practices which respond to relevant issues in the world of work and the needs 
of students for occupatuional skills. If the Project CAREER staff is suc^ssful," 
they will have communicated the model to school personnel, demonstrated how it 
can be implemented and what is to be gained from such a project, and passed 
the responsibility for operating the Project on to permanent staff < members. 

The Project staff has made progress in communfcating the f^urpose and 
objectives of Project CAREER. However,, even though local staff could verbally 
describe the Project and acceplMk^ it was not until the Project staff demonstrated 
in actual behavior in the scho<^^e^role and functions of the counselors and the 
Career Information Center coordinator that* the counselors and teachers began to i 
realize the value of Prefect CAREER for their students; Teachers and counselors 
seemed unsure whether Project CAREER would be another fine sounding project or 
whether it would produce tangible outcomes which, could be of concrete assistance 
to^them. The school staff wanted to have something they could implement Monday 
morning during first period. The "credibility of the Proflct was enhanced by the . 
staff being on the firing line along with the school staffs 

This approach to system change seems counter to the. nSMI^ that one has to 
take part in developing, organizing and implementing a new idea to assure pos- 
session and responsibility for it later. While the final chapter on thfs project 
will not be written for two /ears, experience so far indicates that acceptance and 
incorporation of Project CAREER ideas will relate to the ready visU^ility ancJ^ 
modeling of the new desired behavior. Agricultural extensjon learned the principal 
years ago that when a farmer could see someone he knew adopt a hew idea on the 
farm^rdown the road, he was much more likely to changje his way of doing things. 
Agricultural pamphlets were not enough. If this agricultural extension model is 
appropriate for changing school systems, it vyould appear that the next important 
step would be to identify willing teachers and counselors who are sanctioned by 
the school administration to also demonstrate these new behaviors. ^ This, hope- 
fully, would be follovyed by recognition of their improved performance by students, 
teachers. and administrators.* 

♦ ' * : ■ 

I ) 

Every system is different and the readiness to change is also different. 
King Philip is farther ^long in adopting the Project CAREER model. Lynn English 
does not have ready access to a connected vocational school with qualifi^ instruc- 
tors and appropriate laboratories and shops, i These differences will have to be 
considered in producing system change. " v / ■ ^ 




It may be advantageous in'^e school ^stem to fc^us on the guidance coun- 
selors as "change agents." In another, it may be a smmi grfi^P of teachers. 
Hovyever, the scope of Project CAREER would appear to iildic;[ate that the respective 
guidance departments should be exerting leadership next year in further implemen- 
tation of Project CAREER. This leadership win probably not occur without the 
strong support and guidance of Project CAREER staff. - 
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SUMMARY 



Excellent progress has been niiad|^ In estabilshing Career information Centers 
and employing and training coordinators for them. Guidance counselors are 
beginning to visit classrooms and make presentations on career exploration. The 
model has been demonstrated by Project staff* Seven Occupational Skills courses 
will be available at King Philip next year - a 300% Increase In sucH courses. 
Students and%achers are much more^informed about Project dARE^R now than In 
November 1975. More attention Is needed lb expand the nujnrit^r of academic ' 
teachers Involved at tx>th schools. Rapid progress has been made in certain 
areas In the last seven months. 



INTBRVIEW FORMAT 

y . For. 

PROJECT CAREER THIRD PKR^Y EVALUATION ' 

I ■ .. ■ ■ 

Objectives A S D . ^ ^ - ' Dr^^ R. Fredrick^son 



Person interviewed / Date 

. • •■ , « . v., -v. J 

Position School 



J. What Is your understani^ng of the purpq^^of Project CAREER In your^school? 




0 



2. To what extent do you think students in this school can identify their* '^ufcatlonal, ' 
^ and occupational competencicrs? - > ' 



3* Do you think the teachers \are interested in* {nterdisciplinary course of si{^<^^:/yj.''^ 
relating the ir^courses to bccupatidhal prispar^^tion? '-^'^^ ^ ' ' " 

English - ^ 

' ■" ^ . ■ ■ ' ■* ■' • •.■ ' " ^•'^ 

. Social Studies " % 

,! Scfence - ^ • • 

■ > . . ' ' ■ / • ■ ■ - ^» ■. • 

Mathematics - ' * -^'^ ' 





0 

^^Aj'^lllpRimbei^ occupational preparation as a plan of college^ 

^Vrpreparatioi^^ ^ ^ . '^-^1^^ " ' • '''^ 

\ Students ^^^^YES , .NO DONT KNOW 



Guidance Counselors YES NO DONT KNOW 

parents jiilH ^ NO DONT KNOW. 




What do you see as the^Wir assets of a Career Data Bank on each student's 
^^accomplished prerequisite \e^nj^p^s and occupational skills? 




6. ' a coinpetenc;y-:.based guidance system helps students Identify exploratory 

lexperiences common to occupational clusters, providing a wide variety of 
i- Informatloi^^ guide students toward areas where they show greater expertise. 

What plans have been made to accomplish this? 

^ ■ ^ ■ .... • , ■• ; 

'.".'ft-. r . ^ ' 

A/ To what extertt is tMfe Guidance sta^f|HReptive anid anxious to implement the^ ^ 
J comp^tency''based Guidance System? 




What do you see as major programs in the guidance component? 



^ Are the students and teac^irs aware of the objectives of Career Education? * 
^ Students 



Teachers 



. Als admlnrstrative support given? 

.ilk 



What Is the thn^^^ch^ule Jpr full imp||pientation of Project CAREER. 
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Guidance ^ 

* ;4y 



A. Career awareness 



B. Coordinating learningT processes with tuptative career decision making 

C. Acquisition of skfllj inventory 



Instructional / 

' ■ ^ ' y 

A. Have the teachers been meet^fl(J^^. workshops held^ units developed? 



? 



B. Have the teachers iis^ Project CAREER*s Information network of performance 
objectives? ■ 




♦ ■ . 

10. What^discusltons or contact^have been l^||witli employers i 1:1 the communfty? 
Other Commen)ts: , ' . 



PROJECT CAREER THIRD PARTY EVALUATION 
J . Student Interview Format 



Student Interviewed 



Date 



Grade 



Male 



pQmald 



School 



1. What have you heard, if anything, about Pr^oject CAREER? Jp| 



2. What coursea|are you taking in school? 

\ 



3. What courses, if any, have you taken this yearrthj)t |M 



Title, of Course 




I ly^f elated?, -f'^^ 




4. What have been your reactions to^uc 



...1.. 

■0 



5. IHas a guidance counselor worked w*Nlii yotiii^ia^^sessi^ 
skills and makir^g career plans? "T"^^ / 



%ho was the coupd|lor? 
How was It nelpful? 



♦ 



ould you ifee carep* education as just for 




7*:? How\maay of your teachers have spiKen abQ|ft :0^^atiQn%vviiijfeh refate^ 1^^^^ 

theivVwbJect? ■ , :\:. ^ ■ 

.Which ^a|«bts? . ' ' ■ 



f / ■ 



/ 8. Ho,w have you used th6 Career Resource Center? M 



^^f^^i^-J^^Vihit- has .been your VeacUonliH. 



9. How have you used tfie cpmfit^^ system? 



'What has been ^our V^nption? 



10. What are your careei^lans? 



11. Is there additional infonnation you might add which points to Ways your 
high school could be improved? 



First Year Site Visit Report 



Title: Occupatio?ial Competence Access Project (OCAP) ^ 

Project fember:* 502A150002D 
Grant Nulber: .6310-75-0010 

iGrantee: Massachusetts Stt|ite Department of Education 
2 Sun L'Tfe Park* 
• 100 Worcester Street 
V W'ellesley Hills, r4A 02181 * 

•This report is made subsef|ent to an onsite visit May 26-28, 1976 
to Boston, Massachusetts. The evaluation team was comprised of: . 

Ms. Susan Klaiber, Part.D Project Director 

Somersworth, flH 
Mr UPasquale Di Lego,' Part D Project Dir#tor 
w. Burlington, VT . . 

• M«^nnette Miller, Prograi Assistant, U.S. O.E. 

Washington, D. C , 

Cntm last day, the team was joined by Hr. Ken Franks, Contracts Ofh'cer, 
U.S.O.E., Boston, MA. . ^ 




PURPOSE OF SITE V.I^IT ;^ tjfedetermine funding for second year of^ a 
possible three-y(?^fprQi6(*t. , > ;j|Ff ■ ° I 

DESCRIPTtQH OF SITt VISIT : : 

Contact People: Jx?- 4|i 

Massacliisetts Diepartment\tjf Educatioiv: 




Johit Post, ;)r.i Director, OCAP * , 
sGrefg Martin, Associate Director, OCAP • . 
Richard Benner, Associate DirectorjfDCAP ^ 
Vincent Lamo, Director, Center forUccupational Education 
David Cronin, Director, Occupational ^ducatwit - 
Patrick Weagraff, Associate Coi:missioner, State Dept. of Education 

# .. 



• Third -Party Evaluitors: 

^offl^ Harrington • : ' 

Bob Hay5 g 



4 

ERic: 




# 




King Pln'lip Regional School: 

* Milliaiii Costa, Superintendent ^ 
John Robbin, Vocational Director 

English High School: ^ 

Fred Cole, Coordirlltor of Federal Programs 
Allan Tuttle, Guidance Counselor , 
Carl Palambo, Principal • ^ 

. PRQGRESSON MEETING TIMELIMES: This project represents a joint effort 
among the King Phi Hi) Regional Vocational/Techrttcal Sdhool 'in Wren than,. 
English High School in Lynn, and Project CAREER at the State' Department 

- '>of Education. 

At King Philip, the- target group is composed of ninth grade students, 
and at English Migh School the ta-rget group is tenth grade students. 
At each school thp-e are 65 students in the "experimental" group and 
65 student in the "cont>%l" group. • . 

The ki$e start at Classical High .School in Lynn, occasioned by a fire and 

a subsequent teach^' strike, resulted in a switch of project activities 
4i° "I'sfi ScWjbJ and thehefoi^,: in a lesser level of development, • 

r1n English High than in Kthg Phi lip. J;. English High School, hoiwver, has 
^ spBc s.trengths ,5UjCf^as a better iiala'nce of coeducational involvement and 

^ balancevaf 'minority invol|j|Bient that makes it almosffi'art 

t»erttial;conipleraeot to the Klfia 




school has estab-lis^hefi^ Career information (fenter (CEC). This . 
- has a library of huHPfeds of fwitibooks on trades ahl professions 
• ^ qual if ijatibns,. provide job "deSBriptions, discuss salaries 

and. Benefits and off»f fsierence sources and cross IndfllBs for" 
further^inlvestigation.' At Kiis Philips the- CEC is lalfed in the 
school lihtery . At Tngl fsh, % is located irjliejiui dance office. 



The evaluation tMm c1,t^ -^^ faa,lo\^1ng aspects # the OCAP project 
asi|l)ein^outstafj^irMi:,4 o . 




K The OGiP project stafQ»as been very sensitiye. to the area ^f 
proctfSs documeTrelti^iJ. This dbcumentatifin, aiong^ith.lneasures of 
student outcome as- thife^prpj*^*. matures, v<=}1%^tS£-^Tt>j|fe greeitly ,to the 
Jransportabil ity ,of the cl^ia^r curricuTutitf^itnV 

::ft(?r« both to other distrf:6RB in Jjlassachus'etfe as't^lT as to interested 
|Statts .arid districts afcross the'^oiintry. These aspects-^ coupled v/ith 
#|)histicated plans /for the dissemination of materials and outcomes is 
- to, be commended s -^i: \ 



2. .Sound planning strategies have been developed for the expansion 
of the project activities into the 7th and 8th grades at the King . 
Philip site and to adclitional administrators, counselors, and teachers 
in botli sites during the second year of. the pflfe^^ct. This will con- 
tribute, positively to v/hat may currently be terliied a weakness in 
program articulation. In addition, nev/ students will be added each 
year as the current participants move on to a hfgher grade level. ^ 
Students who progress on to the next levels will be follov/ed with# 
continuing evaluation measures. 

. ; , i 

3. Administrator:? and teachers at the King Philip site have been 
able to build, very ^effectively, on already-established curriculum 
efforts to install individualized and continuous progress programs that 
stress accountability' for the level of skill competency achieved. 

4. • At the Englis^High site, by co.-nparison, the project has been, 
quite successful at initiating. innovative curriculum practices within 
the overall career education effort » This success Ite evidenced by 
the enthusiastic Q||rticipation of the teachers in developing their own 
creative ideas ana lesson 'plans for the delivery of career education; 
activities. 

5. The enthusiasm, commitment and dedjption of the experienced 
staff v/hich has been assembled for Prc38c#0CA'P is c^jnendable. 

. 6. The degree of visibilitji b^ng given thq utAP project both at 
the local sites and the Massachaietts Deparj^^t of- Education wiTl 
contribute not only wits future success, 'bui also the ultimate 
use of its results by otMr 0Hricts across the Staf^. Similarly 
.cooperative reJatittfe hp bfeing^intained between the project, the 
business/lMustril^communi ty arw the public institutions In the area 
being served will likely contribute greatly to; the c6ntip§ation of 
project acclivities past the period of Federal funding. 

^ 7. Tte project has been s^^uccessful lrf building on previous 
research and developm^t workf gpjl on the previous f^actices of the local 
schools that it is frequently difficult to tsolate'wMch' aspects of th# 
current educatJional environment are attributable to 'the projec^and 
which' are not, i4hile this presents problems for evaluators, it is in 
the decided best interest and intent of the Part p Exenplary Projects 
program. ' - 

' ' ' ■ , ^ ' ■ ' ' . ' . • " ' ■ -.J 
V/hile a two^day visit provides limited observational opportunities, the 
evaluation team felt that the OCAP piroject. wifl| want to give attention 
to strengthening the following aspects of |he project during the 
second year: * 

■-^ • ^ * • ^ ' 
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1. The evaluation team notes that only 65 students are identified 
as being in an experimental group in each of the, two project sites, v 
The admission of pV-oject staff that services to the same number of 
students in the tivo control groups are almost equal does not alleviate* , 
a concern of the team fot (1) an expenditure of ap|«roxiniately $171,818 
per year is a high level of funding for only 130 experimental group 
students and (2) if service^ across the experimental and control groups 
are almost? equal the project v/i 11 have. problems in measuring significant 
differences in student outcome that can be attributed to the project. 

If these observations are correct, the team is concerned that the 
project stiff take steps to (a) increase the numbers of studen^ 
teachers, counselors and administrators 'in theiexperimental 9^^'^ a"^ 
(b) seek to identify a group of Students either in the project Wtes or 
in other comparable communities in the State who can be tested as a 
control group and who have not been afforded the services of the ■ 
project. . ' ' 

2. The evaluation team notes that of the ieight positions (pro- 
fessional and clerical) to which the Federal funds of this project 
make a contributtt)n, the five pro^ssional positions represent four, 
men anA^nly one -woman,, while the four paraprofessional (library aide? 
and s^^arial/clerical) positions are represented by four women. This 
staff?|Ppatt6^n appears' to reflect an imbalance in Mring practices; 
v/hich, "tTepending on the ability al^^^evg,^;;5;rt\ aw«n^^ docu- 
ment recruiting and selection pro'cectul^ used, may represent a violation 
of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. It^ urged that the 
State-level administrators assuming responsibility for this gcant^j^afferd 

fpview the provisions of Title IX in this respect. If, after a 
horbugh review, it appears that inadequate^- documentation exists of the ' 
recruitment and/or «o%i deration oilqualifiiy women for professional 
positions, : , then«^tl» rgqueste^l^that^steps be . 
the currently imbalanced stiffing ratio. 

■C' ■ ■ • ■ 

'3. While not necessarily related ta the staffing imbalance within 
the project itself, the^^valuation. te«m also notes that they were h- 
advised that the King Philip Regional School enrolls a very low level « 
of both wpmen and minorities; and that, as a result, giere is, quite an 
imbalan<J#r in the ipvJl vement of thei^e groups in the Part D project. * 
V/hile th^' low level of nvinority enrollment may be attri.lMitfi[ble tor'tlfe 
ethnic composition of the communi tieilbeing served, th3'jR?(eafftnot Be said 
to be> true of the enrollment of feme(T6B-;' . Therefore it 1^' requested that 
the responsible State administrator: /^o'r this grant award review both 
the recruitment and enrollment pi^actic^s of the school v/i th respect^^ 
Title IX" as well as the affirtnatw action undertaken by the Part D 
project staff to recruit a higher level of women and/or minority 
students who should receive the benefitf^ of the. Federal fUnds made ... 
ifvaiTable for-iise at the Kins Philip Regional School. ' ^ 



^ ' ' ■ 

While the evaluation team cited only tho three areas listed above to 
v/hich, in their perception, the project needs to turn attention, 
the S. Office of Education calls to the attention of the project . 
staff the follov/ing provision of the funding guidelines under v/hich 
the project v/as funded and the proposal response to that provision. 

The guidelines for the Part D prigram in 1975 called for the articulati( 
of the occupational cluster programs with existing career education 
programs at the elementary, junior high, and postsecondaVy levels to 
the end that a young person's. transition from one level to the other 
is facilitated. 

The proposal from Massachusetts which v/as funded by the U. S. Office ^, 
of Education, on page 12, (Part IV Continued) states as follows: 

^ "Goal 1: To facilitate student access to occuptional opportunities 
through the provision of a guidance system v/hich incorpor^ites 
student capabilities. ^ " ' 

"Objective A - Develop an assessment - cluster placement systeir 
' which will aid students i.n making tentative cSteer ^choices and ^ ' 
facilitate placement in*the Skill Outcome Exploratory experience, 

ement existing 

elementary ana juniur fiiyn pruyrmn:>. ^ 

•'2. Assemble test batteries to r.easure interests and abilities 
*^ relative to the proposed exploiptory clusters, 

•"3. Coordinate learning processes for career decisionmaking. 

"4. Apply materials developed in -3^3 on sample popul^ii^ns." 



The U. S. Office Qf^tducatlon, then, expects that the project will, 
in fact, "assemble career awareness ^materials v/hich complement existing 
•elementary and junior high programs" and will "appljrnSiterials 
developed in 1-3 on sample populations." -This aspect of the project is 
xObvious% behind schedule as ren#ted on the chart of timelines 
"^iin -the initial proposal and, therefore ,%tijst be addressed in its 
aitirety in the s^'cond year of the project. j • ' " ♦ 

ased '^^U^^^^fluaticn visit to the project; we understand thait 
'career eclucation proa^ams ,"'per se not currently .exist at the 
elementary level in our project site; therefore, v/e v/ould expect that 
the ongoing "general education elementary program" v/duld be complemented 
by the a^mbledTTOterials,ras the project is committed in the initial 
proposal, and that the "materials will be applied on sample populations. 
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Suiiwary and Rocorrinenclations: 

..^ To sunparize, the evaluation team cites the foil ov/ing areas as aspects 
w • of the project which are highly conmendable: , 

(a) Ei^forts of the project to document, carefully, the processes 
under|takej| to\yard the achievpnierit of the project objectives; 

spunfi planning undenvay for the expansion of pr(yect\ 
;:||fR the remainder of the project; 

•»•■ ', '■ . . 

(c) The King Philip School's ability to build on prior developmental 
work on indp'vidualization ai:^ continuous progress prorgrams; || 

(d) The^ilfty of teachers in the English i\igh School site to. ■ 
develop and^mplement creative curri^culum interventions for, careej^ 
education purposes; 

\e) The enthusiasm, commitment, and dedication of the experienced 
project staff; 

(f) The degree of visibility being achieved by the project; and 

(g) the utilization of prior ^searcN and developmental activities 
and the previous practices of the local sites in the overall project 
strategy. ^ . . 

The tevn di3 feel, however, that the project staff should now turn 
their attention to: * 




. . 1^ pi^fi^ect activities to cons i^ably more 

students, teaipfeers,. counselors, administrators; 

(b) The reclefinition of a control group to bemused for the purposes % 
of evaluittng studen^ outcome; 

(c) The i^eview of project, hi ring' practH^s as^hese relate to ' 
conformance with Title IX of the Education. Amendmihjfes of 1972; and 

(d) ' The review of student recrui^^f%n<l s-ti^Jent enrol 1^^^ ^ 
^rabtites ip Kingji|ilip School atid in this pil^Bct as these relate-^ 
Title IX. ^ - ^ ^ 

fli addition, ^the U. S. Office of Education »;equests" that moT^nroject timfe 
during the next year be-«voted to meeting the commit-nent^^^^^^ 
project with respect to articulation activities'. 
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In conclusion, the project has more than natJ t|ie. vast majority of Us 
connitnsnts during tha first year and v;hsre iTeaknesses are syg^GsJjod « I 
is felt that mitigating circumstances existed which slowed ijijInoC/^ss 
It is tin rccoinmendation of the evaluation team that the projl^ bs ' 
cohtinued for the second year of||pperation and at alxftcoximately the 
same level of funding as was allocated for the first year. 



